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Ten years ago we said ““‘H-L”’ Type of control 
was destined to: become the standard of the 
country. Nearly 250 roads have adopted this 
form of control during that period. 


The great net-work of the New York Munic- 
ipal Subway and the Manhattan Island , 
Elevated and Subways alone, have. purchased : 
approximately 1600 equipments. The Cam- 
bridge Subways and the latest cars on the 
Boston Elevated also use this form ef control. 


‘‘H-L” form of control, we repeat, is destined to become the standard 
of the country. It does not grow old or obsolete.—It was designed on the 
Unit-Switch plan with this in mind.—All parts are standard and im 
provements, made from time to.time, can be adopted without changing 
of major parts. 


HL Control does not wear out—Ask the roads using it. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse 


HARRY L.BROWN, Western Editor. N.A.BOWERS,Pacific Coast Editor 
L.W.W. MORROW, Special Editorial Representative 
t > G.J.MACMURRAY,News Editor 
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Is the Engineer 
Coming Into His Own? 


HE engineer is at last a factor in politics. The 

two leading presidential candidates have not only 
condescended to reply to a questionnaire submitted by 
a group of ‘engineers but have also violated their own 
stated rules in so doing. To all but the engineers, 
questionnaires to candidates are taboo. 

We rejoice’ that, at last, the engineer is a weight 
on the political scales. The engineer has been broad- 
ened and cultivated by the civic duties thrust upon 
him by the war, and may peace only enhance his civic 
and political influence. We need trained men, men 
with analytical minds, in the nation’s politics, so “all 
hail” to the new era in American politics presaged by 
the questionnaire. 


Standardization of Branch-Off 
Frogs Means Economy 


E. HAVE commented more than once upon the 

advantages to be gained through the adoption of 
a standard system of track spirals. The committee on 
way matters presented the basis of such a system at 
the Atlantic City convention last year, and the discus- 
sion on the floor seemed most favorable to the proposi- 
tion. The present committee has been charged with the 
completion of the subject and it is very probable that 
a uniform system of spirals will be recommended in its 
forthcoming report. 

If this should be the case and the report should be 
approved the way will. be paved for the prompt con- 
sideration of the co-related subject of standardization 
of branch-off frogs, which a uniform system of spirals 
would make possible. Some railway companies have 
already done this for their own systems and have found 
the scheme not only workable but also economical. 

With a single system of: spirals availablé, the matter 
may be approached with confidence in an attempt to 
standardize branch-off frogs generally. However, this 
cannot be done until an agreement can be reached in 
the standardization of double-track center distances 
through the special trackwork layouts. Even with a 
uniform spiral having a limited number of radii and 
with the rather large number of varying track center 
distances now prevailing it is possible to have more 
than 5,000 different branch-off frogs. A reduction in 
this number of frogs is dependent upon the reduction 
of the number of variable center distances, and it is 
believed that these can be reduced one-half without 
causing any serious trouble. Such records as we have 
seen indicate that these distances might be reduced to 
ten fixed standards without requiring any company to 
vary its standards more than 2 in., while in the majority 
of cases the variation would not be more than 34 in. 
Such small variations could hardly be objected to either 
by the railway companies or by the municipal engineers, 
particularly in view of the fact that the variations from 
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tangent track center distance standards need only be 
made through the special trackwork layouts. 

Further study shows that it would be possible to 
reduce the 5,000 or more branch-off frogs to less than 80 
per cent of that number through limiting the number 
of variable track center distances. Such a prospective 
saving is worth trying for and we hope that the Engi- 
neering Association can see its way clear to give the 
subject the attention which it seems to merit. 


Illumination— 
A Power Plant Aid 


N THESE days of operating economies every agent 

for reducing costs is welcomed and few realize the 
importance of good lighting as an aid to efficient opera- 
tion. We pointed out in our editorial of April 17 the 
fact that it takes time for a man to visualize an object 
and that good illumination enables a workman to do 
more work in a given time in car shops. Good illumina- 
tion now means 10 or 12 foot-candles and not 2 or 
3 in order to speed up production. 

The vower house of a railway company also affords 
an opportunity for the application of good illumination. 
New power houses are designed to afford ample light 
in the firing aisle and other parts of the boiler room, 
but the older plants require extreme care in move- 
ment, even in daylight, because of inadequate lighting. 
The old dirty, dark boiler room can never be made 
to operate efficiently by simply adding stokers, meters 
and draft and other regulating devices. Efficient oper- 
ation requires every instant that intelligent attention 
be given to the devices added to aid power production, 
and unless proper illumination is afforded this atten- 
tion will not be obtained. In order to see instruments 
and control levers and to produce the proper psychologi- 
cal and physiological condition in power plant operators 
good illumination is necessary. 

The old boiler rooms should no longer be dirty and 
inefficient if costs are to be kept down, and illumina- 
tion is one of the cheapest auxiliaries available to aid 
in maintaining operating efficiency. The indirect bene- 
fits will more than offset the cost of the required 
system and power plant operators will find it profitable 
to study their plants with the object of redesigning 
the illumination system to obtain better results. 


The Brooklyn Strike 
Is Petering Out 


CCORDING to all the evidence so far, the strike on 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System was brought 
about by the radical element to obtain control over 
a large industrial organization in that city and one 
essential to its business and civic progress. The 
triumph of such an effort would mean the domination of 
the operation of the system by the same element which 
caused the strike, accompanied by an enormous increase 
in operating expenses. This, in turn, would have been 
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reflected in greatly increased fares or correspondingly 
reduced service. 

Fortunately for Brooklyn, the radicals seem to have 
over-reached themselves. The large body of employees 
are realizing that they have been forced by a trick into 
a strike which they did not want, and they are rapidly 
becoming still further disgusted by the sporadic attacks 
on trains and cars and other extremes in which the 
violent element among the strikers is indulging. The 
return of the men to common sense, to which indications 
point as this paper goes to press, is a subject of con- 
gratulation to the management, the public and the em- 
ployees themselves. Wages cannot go on increasing in 
the railway industry and in other industries without 
still further adding to the high cost of living and per- 
petuating the vicious circle of continually higher prices 
which benefit nobody. 

This statement of the Brooklyn strike would not be 
complete without a word of commendation for the police 
of Greater New York. While not taking sides, they 
seem to have been promptly on the spot when injury to 
life or property was threatened and showed energy and 
courage in repressing disorder. 


Lawyers’ Strategy 
in Iowa? 


RECENT decision of the Iowa Supreme Court set 

aside the right of municipalities to contract with 
street railway companies as to the rate of fare. On a 
liberal interpretation of this decision several companies 
promptly announced that on their own authority a 
higher rate of fare would be installed. Apparently these 
companies expect by this procedure to throw the burden 
of proof upon the municipal authorities if the latter 
choose to oppose the action of the company by appeal to 
the courts. The railway companies are setting up a 
rate of fare which in their own opinion is not unreason- 
able and which will meet adequately operating and main- 
tenance costs, interest charges and a rate of return on 


the investment that will attract new money. From a: 


lawyer’s standpoint they have placed themselves in a 
strategic position. 

Perhaps Iowa companies cannot be blamed for “taking 
the bull by the horns” after the starvation treatment 
most of them have received at the hands of the city 
authorities, who have heretofore held control. The com- 
panies are now apparently acting within their legal 
rights, but it seems to us that, from the standpoint of 
public policy, their action is fraught with dangerous 
possibilities. Going completely over the heads of local 
authorities and in absolute disregard of one of the terms 
of a franchise made in good faith, though it seems in 
bad law, is very likely to invite antagonism and to 
embitter the people against the corporation for what is 
sure to be termed its high-handed methods. It seems to 
us that the same end could have been accomplished, 
though of course not so readily, by appealing to local 
authorities to grant a reasonable increase in fare, which 
they would then be practically bound to do in the face 
of the Supreme Court decision. This would show that 
the company wanted to keep faith with the municipality 
so long as the latter would act within reason. The com- 
pany could then reserve its action, of increasing fares on 
its own account as a last resort when local authorities 
had refused to acquiesce in an adjustment that was 
equitable. 


But even if the present action of the companies is 
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justifiable, who is to be the judge as to what is not an 
unreasonable fare? We doubt that it was the intent 


of the Supreme Court to lay wide open to the initiative 


of the street railway companies the setting up of the 
rate.of fare. And while the decision neither sanctions 
nor prohibits such free action of the corporations,” it 
seems to us that the latter are likely to have prejudiced 
their case by so doing when the matter comes up for 
further court ruling, as it surely will. 


Transit Anaemia 
at Bridgeport 


HEN an experienced practitioner is examining a 

patient for anemia he will not permit himself to 
be deceived by such indications as fleshiness. He 
proceeds to a blood test. In the case of a transportation 
system that blood test is the amount of business done 
at the downtown shopping center, assuming that there 
has been a change only in the method of transportation 
and not in the industrial or weather conditions. 
Paradoxically enough, what goes on during the ordinary 
peak hours is less indicative, because the traffic during 
those hours is compulsory traffic. 
to and from their work somehow or other, whether they 
walk, are bumped along on motor trucks or squeezed 
into a dirty, odoriferous conveyance. But the mid-day 
shopper is largely a voluntary rider. She can do part 
of her purchasing at the neighborhood shop, use the 
telephone for other items or put off some—and these 
the biggest—purchases for weeks if need be. Then, 
too, there is the mail order house, but that is more 
remote as a factor because the mail order habit is 
not built up quite so readily in a large city with good 
stores. 

What, then, does the blood test disclose at Bridge- 
port after six to seven weeks of all-jitney, no-railway 
operation? That the business men of the city are 
simply frantic at losses in revenue equivalent to 25 
to 50 per cent of their usual summer-day earnings; 
they want the cars back at any price, realizing as never 
before that there is a great difference between even 
tolerable trolley service which is clean and dependable 
and individualistic jitney bus operation which offers 
no attraction to the very people who do most of the 
family buying. Possibly the merchants would have 
brought their influence to bear earlier were it not for 
the fact that when both services were available at 
least half of the riders chose the jitney. The merchants 
did not appreciate the fact that a great many of the 
finer class of women would not ride in these non- 
descript vehicles under any consideration and that 
these women feel the same way regarding the use of 
such vehicles by their children. It may be said, how- 
ever, that if the store owners needed a lesson as to 
the difference between a responsible company and hun- 
dreds of come-and-go’ jitney drivers, they have paid 
an exorbitant price for it by this time. 

But to come back to our figure of speech as regards 
anemia. It is not merely the ragamuffin character of 
the service that has been injuring the business and social 
life of car-less Bridgeport. It is the gradual degradation 
and thinning out of the transportation service, the 
circulatory medium of the town. During the first jitney 
week operators came pouring in from the adjacent com- 
munities in the hope of an extraordinary harvest. 
When these men found that they would have to stick 
to the 5-cent fare instead of profiteering—d la Toledo— 
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they, in the famous phrase of Mark Twain, “went away 
from there.” It seems, also, that there has been a 
rge increase in the number of operators who run buses 
during the fat hours and engage in other work during 
the lean hours. Furthermore, quarrels among the 
jitney operators themselves have revealed that many 
are cutting back, thus leaving the people at the outer 
ends of the routes with little or no service. Hence 
as the weeks passed the tendency has been for the qual- 
ity of the city transportation medium to become poorer 
and poorer. 
_ The merchants were first to recognize this, but the 
amusement men were next, and then even the realty men, 
_ who are always so keen for duplicate methods of trans- 
portation so long as the other fellow pays for it. The 
manufacturers. and the general working class public 
were probably the last to feel the withdrawal of trolley 
? service, for their needs are of the “must” variety. In- 
- deed, although Bridgeport has just now passed a jitney 
restricting ordinance, it is quite probable that the bulk 
_ of the voting population would have been willing to let 
things run until the discomforts of winter travel were 
_ upon them before exerting much pressure on the coun- 
_ cilmen. Even with the trolleys returned and the jitneys 
restricted, the public will not forget that the latter did 
_ give one permanent advantage—speed. Therefore, 
unless the railway is prepared to furnish an equivalent 
in the way of service, there may be a demand for a re- 
call of the jitneys when their sins are forgotten but 
their virtues remembered. No electric railway can 
afford to have so potentially powerful a competitor in 
the background for use as a club whenever the com- 
munity sees fit. On the other hand, there are many 
places where a railway company could well do a little 
“busing” of its own as a supplementary and auxiliary 
service. Once the railway itself uses the bus in a com- 
munity welfare way, that no individual operator could 
think of doing, the possibility of competitive bus opera- 
tion is reduced almost to the vanishing point. 


“We Can’t 
Write Articles” 


ECENTLY one of the executives in a large railway 
4 company remarked to a member of’ our editorial 
staff with respect to a matter under discussion, “We 
' can’t write articles.” He was undertaking to explain 
why he did not feel able to pass on his very valuable ex- 
_ perience to other railway men in the form of a technical 
report. Our representative promptly expressed his 
disagreement with this conclusion, for he knew very 
well that this engineer could have prepared a most 
acceptable and effective article on the matter under 
consideration. 
This little incident would not be worthy of record 
here if it were not an instance altogether too frequently 
typical of the experience of our staff. It is a variety 
of stage fright from which railway engineers and 
_ executives suffer and against which they should fight. 
_ We do not believe that the average engineer will 
- compose a technical article with the poetic ‘beauty of 
-a Shakespeare or a Milton, nor do we hope for the 
_ elegance and the formality of style of Ruskin. Thank 
goodness we do not get such a result; it would not be 
acceptable to a technical paper as regular diet even if 
4 it were available. We do get straightforward state- 
_ ments and plain readable English that says something 
_ valuable to our readers. The same style which a man 
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uses in his every-day business correspondence serves 
admirably for a technical article. It “puts across” 
his idea in the most effective way. 

In this connection it should be emphasized that the 
technical man who has achieved satisfactory results by 
novel means or developed a new device has a certain 
duty to the industry as a whole. He owes it to his 
fellow workers in the railway field to share with them 
his achievement just as they, through technical litera- 
ture, continually share their advances with the industry. 
No one likes to be a slacker in such a common cause 
and it is, therefore, important to get rid of this feel- 
ing that you cannot write, for any man who writes 
an effective business letter can write a good technical 
article as well. 


Fun? Yes, but Not at the 
Expense of Serious Discussion 


HERE was a time when the national conventions of 

street railway men were junkets more than any- 
thing else. These undoubtedly served a useful purpose 
in getting and keeping traction men acquainted. The 
operating problems in the early days were simple; there 
was not much necessity for going into detail. They 
were rather individual problems anyway; at least they 
were so considered. 

Now we have in the Raineallt convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association and its sat- 
ellites a highly organized mechanism which requires the 
concentrated attention of railway men and manufac- 
turers if it is to function properly. Each year there 
is more reason why the delegates should be carefully 
selected and charged with a reasonable weight of 
responsibility to make the time and expense account in- 
vestment a profitable one. A compelling reason now is 
that the convention has become a school where the latest 
in intelligent railway management is taught. It con- 
stitutes, in fact, a short (very short) fall course in 
that vital subject, with general lectures for all, and more 
specific discussions for the specialists. The degree given 
at the end of the course is B. N. I. (Bachelor of New 
Ideas). If any attendant goes home without his degree 
he may be considered as having failed, or “busted,” as 
they say in some schools. 

Another thing this year is the increase in transporta- 
tion rates. It will cost more to get to Atlantic City, and 
hence increased value must be extracted from the 
sessions. 

At the same time we would not minimize the impor- 
tance of the entertainment features of the convention, 
which should be a complement and not a detriment to 
the meetings. At our conventions, however, as at others 
which might be mentioned; the ratio of attendance at 
the sessions to the total registration is not what it might 
be; in other words, the “convention operating ratio’’ is 
low. That this fact is appreciated by many is illus- 
trated by the informal talk at a recent committee meet- 
ing attended by men who themselves thoroughly enjoy 
the “good time” features of the conventions. They 
agreed that one of the best ways to attract and hold 
membership is to prove by performance that the meet- 
ings are held primarily for the good of the electric rail- 
ways and not for the personal entertainment of the 
lucky ones who are delegated by the company members 
to represent them. Let each attendant this year resolve 
to carry back from the convention as many new and 
helpful ideas as possible. 
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This Is Number Seven of a Series of Articles on Salient Phases of the Electric Railway Situation 


California 


-and Her Tractions—Part II 


That the traction systems of 
California have seen their hard- 
est days is the firm belief of 
Paul Shoup, president of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, the largest 
single system in the country, and 
vice-president . of the Southern 
Pacific Company. Mr. Shoup backs 
up this statement by figures. He is 
further substantiated by William 
Von Phul, president of the United 
Railroads of San Francisco, who said 
to me that in the past year the 
revenues of the property which he 
heads had been increased by $1,118,- 
000. Unfortunately, increases in both 
operating cost and taxes had gone 
ahead a little more than proportion- 
ately, about $1,200,000 for the twelve- 
month. So in the long run the com- 
pany had nothinz whatsoever to show 
for its greatly increased business. 

Similar reports were made by the 
officers of the Municipal Railroad. 
The California Street Cable Rail- 
road undoubtedly would have re- 
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By Edward Hungerford 
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R. HUNGERFORD found an 
optimistic spirit among the rail- 

way men in California—a feeling that 
the electric railways have seen their 
hardest days. Traffic is increasing and 


automobile competition shows signs 
of diminishing. Interesting comment 
is made on the electric roads in south- 
ern California and in the Oakland 
district. 


ported likewise. Yet whence was 
this flood of traffic coming? On the 
surface of things, at least, San Fran- 
cisco was enjoying no great business 
boom. Automobile kings were not 
setting up great factories by the 
dozens—as in Flint or Detroit or St. 
Nevertheless, a more care- 
ful examination of the situation 
there at the Golden Gate did show a 


This is a typical view in downtown Los 
Angeles. It shows. Broadway taken from 
the corner of Sixth Street. The well-paved 
streets and equable climate of southern 
California encourage the use of all kinds of 
vehicles, and the view shows horse-drawn 
vehicles and bicycles as well as automobiles 
and electric cars. 


large resumption of building activi- 
ties, many of which had been 
deferred until after the conclusion of 
the war. While the gradual cessation 
of the local popularity of the jitneys 
was unquestionably another real 
factor in the increased street rail- 
road earnings. 

From Los Angeles too came similar 
reports; both from the local street 
railway system and from the big 
Pacific Electric, which has its head 
and front in that thriving city. In 
six months to April first the earnings 
of the Pacific Electric have increased 
to $6,378,907 from $5,343,063; in- 
cidentally, once again its expenses 
to $4,956,486.76. The Los Angeles 
Railway makes a like showing. Then 
it was that I asked Mr. Shoup, as 
the person best informed on the 
entire traction situation in Califor- 
nia, for the real translation of these 


figures. 
“They mean that the peak of the 
competition of the automobile, 
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publicly or privately owned or 
operated, has been reached out here 
—and passed,” was his reply. “Not 
only is the rapidly rising cost of 
ears and tires and gasoline and oil 
beginning to deter the overenthu- 
siastic motorists, but I think that the 
novelty of excessive motor riding 
also is rather wearing off. The 
hazards of driving on crowded high- 
‘Ways are becoming more 
apparent and _ parking 
space in towns and cities 
more a question of doubt. 
In addition to our great 
numbers of motor stage 
routes in every direction, 
we now have some 500,000 
automobiles in California 
licensed for pleasure pur- 
poses, to which should be 
added the cars owned. and 
operated by the 100,000 
Easterners who come out 
here every winter. The 
competitive effect of all 
these cars has been, and 
still is, vast indeed. But 
we already can see in it 
a declining curve.” 

I think that I can fol- 
low Mr. Shoup perfectly. 
On a glorious California 
Sunday in May we drove 
together out from San 
Francisco in the Santa 
Clara Valley toward San: 
José. The excellent high- 
roads were thronged with 
ears. Yet driving that 
day was not without its 
perplexities. Not only 
was gasoline very high 
priced—for California— 
but there was precious 
little to be obtained at 
any price. One drove from 
service station to service station, and 
occasionally when he was known or 
favored was grudgingly doled out 
two or three gallons of the precious 
fluid. There was not an ounce of it 
to be spared. While from the more 
remote counties of the northern part 
of the State came tragic reports of 
“gas” tanks completely emptied; not 
a drop of it in whole townships even 
for emergency purposes. The gaso- 
line famine was upon the land; a 
tragedy which traction men at least 
were enabled to regard with complete 
equanimity, ~ 

I felt, even myself, that I could 
perceive a distinct lessening of that 


traffic upon the highway and the gain 


upon the steel road. On the pre- 
ceding afternoon I had ridden from 


Marysville through to Oakland—140 


electric railways of California. 
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miles—upon two extremely  well- 
operated interurbans, the Sacramento 
Northern and the San Francisco- 
Sacramento, and had found their 
three-car trains well filled. And at 
3 cents a mile. It looked like good 
business. It was good business. 

And yet do not under-rate the 
volume of that motor bus and motor 
truck and private motor car competi- 


PAUL SHOUP 


President of the Pacific Electric Railway and vice-president of the © 
Southern Pacific Company, who sees better times ahead for the 
Mr. Shoup’s views on automobile 
competition are given by Mr. Hungerford in this article. 


tion today or tomorrow. Even if our 
national supply of gasoline runs low 
and fails utterly to keep pace with 
our very great national increase of 
self-propelled vehicles upon our high- 
ways, the automobile manufacturers 
will proceed promptly to develop a 
substitute fuel. Do not forget that, 
Mr. Street Railwayman. The high- 
way is bound to be a real competitor 
of yours for many a year to come. 
Yet not necessarily a competitor, 
with everything in its own favor. 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED AT 
Los ANGELES 


It is another phase of this very 
press of competitive traffic, however, 
that has led Mr. Street Railwayman 
Shoup, who harbors no delusions as 
to the strength of his automobile 
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adversaries, to look forward toward 
the eradication of many of the grade 
lines and grade crossings that have 
slowed up the operation of his Pacific 
Electric lines. From the beginning 
these lines have been well built—the 
important main stems to Long Beach 
and to Pasadena being entirely on 
private rights-of-way from the points 
where they leave the Los Angeles 
streets, just outside of 
the heart of that thriving 
city. It is this interior 
radius, however—between 
the private rights-of-way 
and the P. E.’s great main 
station at Sixth and Main 
Streets—that the trouble- 
some delays occur. It mat- 
ters not that all the way 
from the Los Angeles 
River, near the old busi- 
ness center, up to South 
Pasadena, 6 miles, there 
is not a single grade 
crossing—e xcept one, 
little used now—and so 
no interruption whatso- 
ever from the heavy auto- 
mobile traffic of Southern 
California. It is the eight 
or ten blocks of congested 


Main, San Pedro and 
Aliso Streets, Los An- 
geles, through which 


every one of the two hun- 
dred cars or more that 
run between that city and 
Pasadena pass, that slows 
so greatly the passage of 
the great red interurbans 

So Shoup has planned 
to eliminate these delays, 
not only to the Pasadena 
and San Bernardino cars 
but also to those running 
to Long Beach and other 
ocean-shore communities to the south 
and west of Los Angeles. With 
typical thoroughness and energy he 
has planned an elevated structure 
leading out from the great terminal 
station of the Pacific Electric there 
at Sixth and Main Streets and, a 
short distance from there, branch- 
ing to the north and to the south 
until it reaches these same private 
rights-of-way of which we were 
just speaking. There would be some 
24 miles of this structure all told, 
and it would carry all the way 
from two to four tracks. Moreover, 
as now planned it would pass and 
have. physical connection with the 
new Arcade Station of the Southern 
Pacific lines in Los Angeles and the 
sole interchange point of their vast 
traffic through that city. 
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Nor is this all: The plan provides 
that a part of the connection of the 
proposed elevated railway to the 
Pasadena main stem of the Pacific 
Electric shall pass over and upon a 
portion of the right-of-way of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 
By adopting the construction plans 
in the right fashion it then would be 
easily possible for the Salt Lake 
route to abandon its present badly 
located and somewhat temporary pas- 
senger terminal in Los Angeles and 
by a line adjoining the Pacific Elec- 
tric’s new elevated lines bring its 
trains right into the Southern Pa- 
cific’s commodious Arcade Station, 
which tracks in turn will take all 
Southern Pacific trains off Alameda 
Street, a busy thoroughfare through 
the city, which it has used for some 
forty years or more. In a similar 
fashion the Santa Fé might also 
abandon its own present depot and 
so help to achieve that pet dream of 
some of the Angelenos, a real union 
station for all their railroads. 

But whether these last steps are 
ever accomplished or not, the fact 
remains that by the simple device of 
tapping the Arcade Station, with its 
projected elevated line, the Pacific 
Electric could and would be of great 
help to a large percentage of the 
tourists who annually visit Southern 
California, to say nothing of the 
great yolume of the steady all-the- 
year traffic. Already it has been a 
real factor in the upbuilding of those 
two great suburban cities just out- 
side of Los Angeles: Pasadena, with 
45,000 population today, and Long 
Beach, with 55,000. A goodly pro- 
portion of the steam railroad travel 
bound in and out of Los Angeles is 
destined to or from these two com- 
munities. Some years ago the South- 
ern Pacific folk saw the wisdom in 
abandoning for passenger service 
their 12-mile branch up to Pasadena 
and letting the Pacific Electric col- 
lect and distribute this form of traf- 
fic. The new plan as suggested will 
‘yender such interchange far easier. 
And a scheme will soon be effected 
which will transform the present 
comfortable Southern Pacific station 
in Maryland Avenue, Pasadena, into 
a complete terminal for Pacific Elec- 
tric cars and so relieve in turn the 
streets of that rapidly growing sub- 
urb, which themselves some time ago 
began to reflect in no small degree 
the increase in automobile traffic and 
congestion. . 

Here then is quickly established 
that correlation between the long- 
distance and the short-distance elec- 


tric train or.car that broadminded 
and far-seeing students of transpor- 
tation conditions in the United States 
have long desired to see come into 
effect. In far too many cases have 
there been differences or misunder- 
standings or long-existent feuds to 
celay such sane and logical progress. 
At Pasadena there is neither. Simply 
a sensible understanding of the fact 
that with the new elevated completed, 
as well as the transformation of its 
Southern Pacific terminal, the trip 
from its heart into the heart of Los 
Angeles can be made in from twenty- 
five to twenty-seven minutes. It now 
takes from thirty-five to forty. While 
to the Pasadenian bound for the 
north—let us say to San Francisco— 
the time saving is far greater. His 
trolley car will drop him direct at the 
Southern Pacific’s new station, sav- 
ing him both the time and expense 
of transfer. 


HIGHER FARES ARE NEEDED 


With so simple a relief plan all 
worked out one wonders why it has 
not long since been “put into effect. 
The answer is simple: The improve- 
ment work as at present laid out by 
the engineers is far from a cheap 
job; their estimates for it run all 
the way from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. One speaks quite easily in mil- 
lions these days, yet one does not 
obtain those selfsame millions quite 
so easily. Particularly when one is 
engaged in conducting a property 
whose operating costs have climbed 
from 30 to 40 per cent since 1914, 
and whose wage-rolls alone—for 
from 4,500 to 5,000 people—have 
gone up 78 per cent just since 1916. 
Cross-ties today cost just twice what 
they cost five years ago, while rail 
is up from $28 or $30 a ton to $47— 
at the rolling mills. At the Pacific 
Electric’s receiving station transpor- 
tation across the continent brings 
this figure close to $70. At this 
writing I am-advised that the money 
has been found and only the consents 
of the State Railroad Commission 
and Los Angeles city are necessary. 

Against these great increases in 
cost, increases in fare have as yet 
been but slight. Local fares in Los 
Angeles still stand at 5 cents. Yet 
that city; like San Francisco, will 
in all probability be forced to face 
the necessity of at least a 6-cent fare. 
Six-cent fares already have begun to 
creep into California, which, seem- 
ingly, has been far slower to feel 
increased living costs than most of 
her sister states in the East. Oak- 
land, San José, Fresno and Stockton 


already have them, with Sacramento 
soon to follow, while in San Diego 
local fares, with the exception of a 
limited zone in the heart of the city 
where a 5-cent fare still prevails, 
have been placed at 74 cents, with a 
slight reduction when tickets are pur- 
chased in quantities. 

The Pacific Electric’s fare in- 
creases have been correspondingly 
slight. The flat round-trip fare of 
50 cents which formerly prevailed 
from Los Angeles to any of the sea- 
shore communities roundabout here 
from Long Beach to Santa Monica— 
the one-way distance varying from 
15 to 25 miles—has been increased to 
but 60 cents; the one-way fare from 
35 to 40. Sixty cents for 30 to 50 
miles seems cheap enough. In the 
minds of the Pacific Electric folk 
it is far too cheap. They feel that 
their standard long-distance rate of 
3 cents a mile, based upon the prac- 
tice of their steam railroad com- 
petitors, is mone too high. 

It is not to be denied that the 
motor bus competitors also are a 
large factor in the regulation of 
single-trip fares in some directions 
and possibly round-trip fares. Shoup 
himself would be the last to deny 
such a factor. He has a way of tak- 
ing direct hold of questions such 
as these. It is fairly characteristic 
of him. 

“Yet I cannot but believe,” he says, 
“that these motor buses are now 
bound to come more and more under 
public control. They are going to be 
taxed, fairly but certainly. They 
are going to have to pay their fair 
share for the renewal and mainte- 
nance of the very pavements for 
which the street railway companies 
paid in the beginning, and the tax is 
going to be based in some way in 
proportion to the weight of the 
vehicle and the consequent destruc- 
tion that it does to the pavement. 
All of which means of course com- 
petition on terms nearer equality. 
And which, combined with the steady 
increase in cost of operating a gaso- 
line-vehicle of any sort, is already be- 
ginning to give us a fairer chance in 
California. As I said at the begin- 
ning we have, in my opinion, reached 
the peak of the situation and are 
already come to a slightly easier 
point.” 


RAPID TRANSIT LINE IN OAKLAND 
ALSO 


In Part I of this article I spoke of 
the peculiar problems and perplexi- 
ties confronting the street railways 
in San Francisco today. I omitted 
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taking cognizance of the two rival 
systems in the three large communi- 
ties on the far side of San Francisco 
Bay until after I had mentioned the 
head of the Southern Pacific electric 
properties. For, remember, if you 
will, that all of Shoup’s activities are 
not concerned with the huge Pacific 
Electric property, although that is 
of itself a man-sized job, with its 
more than 1,000 miles of track and 
its 2,000 cars. He also operates the 
Fresno, Stockton and San José local 
systems, which are §. P.. properties, 
as well as the Peninsular Railway, 
connecting the last of these systems 
with Los Gatos and Palo Alto, and 
the Visalia Electric Railway—some 
200 miles of track in all. The direct 
suburban lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific up at Portland and at Oakland, 
Berkeley branch and one or two 
edge of San Francisco Bay are elec- 
trified. This last 1s a really re- 
markable system, built up of the 
Berkeley branch and one or two 
_ other small feeders of the parent 
Southern Pacific system. From 
these, and some other brand-new 
routes, was built up a suburban sys- 
tem, operated by overhead panta- 
graph trolley and in and out of the 
main Southern Pacific ferry termi- 
nal at Oakland Mole as well as a sec- 
ondary ferry terminal on Alameda 
Mole. Its trains of bright cherry- 
colored steel coaches, each seating 
120 passengers, are absolute models 
in electric traction. They long have 
been the admiration of trolleymen 
from afar when they come to the 
Golden Gate. 

Yet even this is an unprofitable 
system. That it was overbuilded 
even the Southern Pacific people 
would probably be willing to concede 
today. That it could last thirty days 
without the strength and. support of 
the parent system no one is willing 
to admit. In some earlier paragraphs 
I called attention to the hotly com- 
petitive conditions in San Francisco 
and the excellent service that ensued 
as a result and said that here was 
a regular argument for the man who 
says that transportation efficiency 
may only come under conditions of 
real competition. 

Oakland and Berkeley are quite as 
competitive in their street railway 
service as is San Francisco. While 
the Southern Pacific was transform- 
ing and expanding its suburban lines 
at the east side of the bay, a shrewd 
resident of the first of these towns 
had purchased its local street rail- 
way system and was preparing to 
develop it into a real rapid transit 


system that would also serve Ber- 
keley. The man had plenty of that 
thing we Americans like to call 
vision, plenty of capital, too, and out 
of it all was evolved the so-called 
Key Route, whose bright new yellow 
cars were hooked together in trains 
and were quite the pride of the com- 
munities which they served. They 
ran out to a brand-new ferry ter- 
minal or “mole” and from it a fleet 
ef ferryboats ran to and from the 
great union ferry house in San 
Francisco. 

The yellow cars are not so bright 
as they were in those days. The Key 
Route has fallen into days of ad- 
versity. If it were not for the own- 
ership of the Oakland local street 
railway lines its days would be even 


trict that could and, in all probability, 
eventually will be abandoned and 
pulled up. There are lines of the 
Key Route too that in the event of 
consolidation would become equally 
superfluous and would suffer a like 
fate. And in all probability the ferry 
house and “mole” would disappear— 
as far as the Key Route is concerned 
at any rate. It has been suggested 
as a likely terminal for the Southern 
Pacific’s long-distance competitors 
into San Francisco—the Santa Fé 
and the interurban systems to Stock- 
ton, to Sacramento and the north. 
But whether this last step be ever 
taken or not, I think that.I shall not 
have to live many years to see the 
day when the rapid transit services 
at the east side of San Francisco Bay 


The suburbs of Los Angeles are noted for their large number of handsome residences, 
well-kept lawns and attractive surroundings. This view, with its palms, is characteristic, 


harder than they already are. True 
it is that it has had some slight rev- 
enue relief in the fact that it shared 
with the Southern Pacific’s electric 
lines the recent general increase in 
the flat fares from San Francisco to 
Oakland, Berkeley or Alameda from 
10 cents to 15, and engages in some 
slight advantage over its big steam 
competitor in the fact that the South- 
ern Pacific is forced to pay even its 
electric train operators the steam 
train wages, a schedule considerably 
higher than that of the average trac- 
tion company. But even these ad- 
vantages do not seem enough to spell 
a permanent opportunity for the Key 
Route. 


CONSOLIDATION IN OAKLAND AND 
BERKELEY DESIRABLE 


The eventual solution of its press- 
ing problems, like that of the compet- 
ing street railways of San Francisco, 
seems to be consolidation. There are 
suburban electric’ lines of the 
Southern Pacifie in the Oakland dis- 


shall be permanently and securely 
merged. 

Such a day cannot, in my opinion, 
come too quickly. To one who has 
preached, and he hopes consistently, 
transportation efficiency gained by 
consolidation and correlation, there 
are plenty of texts in the metropoli- 
tan district of San Francisco. We 
have just seen how good planning 
and good old common sense may ef- 
fect such efficient. correlation in Los 
Angeles. The opportunities in the 
great communities to the north are 
quite as great, if indeed not greater. 
The economies which they may ac- 
complish are not alone those of 
money, not merely benefits to the 
companies which establish them. 
They are to be written in the service 
to each of the 35,000 commuters who 
cross daily from Oakland ferry 
houses to San Francisco and cross 
back again at night. They are econo- 
mies at wholesale. And so almost 
bound to accomplish wholesale re- 
sults. 
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A Model Traffic Ordinance Considered 


Tentative Ordinance Presented for Discussion—Rigid Specifications on Right of Way, 
Speed Control and Parking—Discussion by National Traffic 
Officers’ Association 


fic Officers’ Association was held in San Francisco, 

August 23-27. The convention devoted its efforts 
toward perfecting a motor vehicle act which would be 
uniform for all states and discussed a tentative model 
traffic ordinance presented under the auspices of the 
A. EL ROT: & Ts "Ag 

The convention was addressed by Mayor Rolfe of 
San Francisco and by Governor Stephens of California 
on Monday, after which the president of the association, 
Daniel A. Sylvester, gave his annual address. On 
Tuesday the morning was devoted to committee hear- 
ings and the open session in the afternoon was taken 
up with six addresses on various aspects of traffic 
regulation. W. H. Maltbie, general counsel of the 
United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore, 
talked on “Traffic Regulations from the Standpoint of 
Electric Railways.” Another open session was held 
Wednesday afternoon, at which technical traffic and 
vehicle problems were discussed by several automobile 
representatives. On Friday morning a proposed “Inter- 
national Vehicle Law” was presented at an open session 
by E. W. Braun. The association desires uniformity in 
state and city traffic regulations and the proposed law 
covered all phases of transportation. The morning ses- 
sions were taken up with committee discussions. 

The electric railways committee spent a great deal of 
time in discussing a proposed ‘‘Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance,” presented by its chairman, W. H. Maltbie. Mr. 
Maltbie served on the committee on code of traffic 
principles of the American Electric Railway Transpor- 
tation & Traffic Association. 


Te: third annual convention of the National Traf- 


ABSTRACT OF PROPOSED ORDINANCE 


Section 1 of the proposed ordinance deals with defini- 
tions and departs from the conventional ordinance in 
defining only two terms. “Main Thoroughfare” is 
defined as “any street or part of a street upon which 
street cars are operated and also any street or part of 
a street so signed.” ‘Delivery District” is defined 
as “the area of traffic congestion officially designated 
as such.” The ordinance also calls every traffic agency 
a vehicle except a street car. 

The ordinance is unique in that Section 2 specifies 
no definite speed limit, but simply states “Every driver 
shall keep his vehicle under such control as will enable 
him, by the exercise of ordinary care and diligence, 
to avoid collision or other interference with other 
vehicles or pedestrians who are proceeding in accord- 
ance with traffic regulations.” 

In the event of accidents the ordinance specifies that 
a presumption of negligence shall lie upon the vehicle 
violating traffic rules, and as between a vehicle or street 
ear proceeding under a traffic officer’s direction and a 
pedestrian, upon the pedestrian. 

The section specifies right-hand curb stops in all two- 
way streets and states that no vehicle shall cross a foot 
way at any point other than a street or alley crossing 


without coming to a ful) stop. The usual signal and 


lighting rules are specified and the section prohibits 
any vehicle passing a stopped or stopping street car, 
unless the car is at a safety zone, and all vehicles, 
except on one-way streets, must pass a street car on the 
right-hand side, but must pass other vehicles on the 
left-hand side. The police department is given author- 
ity to establish safety zones and all vehicles are pro- 
hibited from driving through or over any Safety zone. 

In regard to right of way the section specifies that 
a “despatched” vehicle (proceeding at the direction 
of a traffic officer) or street car shall have the right 
of way, but that subject to the right of way of emer- 
gency vehicles and despatched vehicles, the street car 
shall have the right of way. Traffic on “main thorough- 
fares” is given the right of way over traffic on other 
streets, and all drivers of vehicles approaching a “main 
thoroughfare” must slow down and enter and cross such 
a thoroughfare at a rate of speed that will permit them 
to stop their vehicles within their lengths. Unless 
otherwise specified the “right and left” rule is applied 
to all traffic. 

Section 3 deals with pedestrians and prohibits step- 
ping on or off a moving street car and provides for 
movement under traffic officer direction at despatched 
crossings. 

No building or heavy object whose movement may 
obstruct traffic can be moved along or across street 
railway tracks except under a special permit, is one of 
the miscellaneous provisions of Section 4. 

Section 5 specifies the use of mufflers and prohibits 
noisy loads, operation with a flat wheel or flat tire or 
other defects that may interfere with private or public 
comfort. 

The ordinance is unique in dealing with “delivery 
districts” in that Section 6 states that “the authorities 
shall have the power to designate, wherever traffic con- 
gestion shall in their judgment warrant such designa- 
tion, certain special areas which shall collectively he 
known as the “delivery district.” This section also - 
gives the proper authorities the power to specify hours 
as the morning and evening traffic peak hours and 
defines slow, medium and fast-moving vehicles. 

Section 7 deals with general regulations covering 
deliveries, stopping at curbs, licenses, etc., and Section 8 
provides that no parade shall pass through a delivery 
district without a permit and that no parades may be 
held during traffic peak hours or block any street car 
line for longer than five minutes. 

Parking provisions are covered by Section 9 and are 
specific as regards parking in delivery districts, near 
fire plugs, public buildings, etc. Section 10 covers 
traffic in one-way streets and Section 11 deals with 
special regulatiohs in the delivery district. It states 
that vehicles shall not stop for delivery or loading of 
goods during peak hours and limits the size of vehicles 
which may operate in the delivery district. 

Section 12 deals with street car regulations and 
states that cars shall be kept in good operating condi- 
tion, be equipped with head and tail lights visible at 
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certain unstated distances front and rear, be provided 


with life guard, fender or other approved protective 
device and make fixed stops for passengers and such 
other stops as may be determined. Violation of the 
ordinance is considered a misdemeanor, but the penalty 
for conviction is left blank. 

The ordinance is well drawn and shows that the com- 
mittee has studied traffic conditions in detail. The 
provision regarding main thoroughfares and their 
crossings’ should expedite street car schedules, and giv- 
ing the street car the right of way, other things being 
equal, should also aid car movement. 

W. H. Maltbie in discussing the ordinance pointed 
out that the present traffic problem grows out of the 
development of the automobile, which has increased 
the speed of traffic movement and the number of 
traffic vehicles, and that the modern office building 
has increased the concentration of traffic in the 
delivery districts. He stated that regulation is essen- 
tial which must provide safety at every point, expedite 
traffic and afford protection to individual rights to the 
street, such as the access of property owners to their 
property, drivers, riders, pedestrians and freight 
movers to passage through the streets, and all classes 
of emergency traffic. 

The solution of the problem must be a compromise 
based on give and take, the rights of the few yielding 
to those of the many and the normal service to the 
emergency service, but no right must be entirely denied. 

Mr. Maltbie continued by saying that traffic condi- 
tions differ in'the various localities of a city so that 
district traffic regulations and rules are essential; that 
conditions vary from hour to hour in the districts so 
that peak and off-peak rules and regulations must be 
provided, and finally that the nature of the rules and 
regulations depend on the character of the traffic, which 
necessitates a classification of traffic with individual 
rules and regulations for each class. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS WELL REPRESENTED 


Ten committees were appointed to make recommen- 
dations for a model traffic law, each committee to cover 
its respective field. The railway industry was well 
represented on the committees, as is indicated by the 
following list of committees and the names of the 
railway representatives: Arrests and penalties, J. H. 
Handlon, general claim agent United Railroads of San 
Francisco; auto and truck transportation, W. V. Hill, 
manager California E. R. A.; electric railways, W. H. 
Maltbie, general counsel United Railways, Baltimore, 
and W. R. Alberger, vice-president San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways and president California 
E. R. A.; general laws, F. E. Chapin, general man- 
ager Peninsular Railway and San José Railroads; head- 
lights, E. M. Maggard, general manager Petaluma & 
Santa Rosa Railway; municipalities, E. L. Lewis, as- 
sistant general manager Los Angeles Railway Corpora- 
tion; organization, W. M. Abbott, chief counsel United 
Railroads of San Francisco; rules of road, F. W. Web- 
ster, general manager Visalia Electric Railroad, Fresno 
Traction Company, Stockton Electric Railroad and Cen- 
tral California Traction Company; safety first and 
safety appliances, C. E. Brown, general manager San 
Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway; steam railroads, 
H. A. Mitchell, general manager San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento Railroad. 

On the last day of the convention the executive com- 
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mittee of the association decided to put the committee 
reports in the hands of a special committee which would 
have time fully to digest the various recommendations 
and prepare the desired model traffic law in time to 
submit it to the Dec. 2 meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. On this committee for framing the law the 
following men were named: David Farres, Automobile 
Club of Southern California, Los Angeles, chairman; 
W. H. Maltbie, counsel for United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore; Robert W. Martland, secretary 
California Auto Trades Association, San Francisco, 
David Von Schaak, National Safety Council, New York; 
E. W. Braun, Associated Chambers of Commerce, Elgin, 
Ill.; Percy E. Towne, American Automobile Association, 
San Francisco; J. B. Monahan, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, San Francisco; J. E. McCurdy, Peninsula Rapid 
Transit Company, San Mateo, Cal., and Dr. Clayton H. 
Sharp, Illuminating Engineering Society, New York. 

While the recommendations of all the committees are 
to be considered in framing the proposed model law 
where they can then be studied as a whole, it may be 
of interest nevertheless to mention here some of the 
provisions recommended. The electric railways com- 
mittee approved specifically many sections of the ‘‘model 
traffic ordinance,” which was printed and circulated at 
the convention by a committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation & Traffic Association. The 
general laws committee approved the provision that all 
motor vehicles must come to a full stop before crossing 
steam or interurban electric railways. The auto truck 
and transportation committee recommended that motor 
vehicles for passengers and freight-carrying purposes 
be considered as common carriers and that their control 
should be vested in utility commissions of the states 
in which they operate. 

Mr. Maltbie is to write that part of the proposed law 
that deals with city traffic, while Mr. Farres will write 
the portion that deals with the highways, after which 
the committee as a whole will pass on the material 
presented. 

The meetings were held in the San Francisco Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, where ample space was available for 
the display of a large number and variety of safety de-. 
vices under the same roof, with meeting halls of large 
and small size suitable for the general and committee 
sessions. 

The association voted to change its name to the Inter- 
national Traffic Officers’ Association. Lieut. Daniel A. 
Sylvester of the San Francisco traffic police was re- 
elected president and Chicago was chosen as the next 
place of meeting, the date to be fixed by the executive 
committee. 


The Illinois Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion, 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., has re- 
cently issued its Speakers’ Bulletin No. III, entitled 
“Regulation of Public Service Companies.” This bulle- 
tion is for the purpose of suggesting ideas to speakers 
who are called upon to express themselves with refer- 
ence to public utility problems. The present bulletin 
endeavors to assemble opinions of experts on funda- 
mental questions concerning regulation and furnishes 
information about law and practice which have drawn 
around regulatory commissions. It emphasizes the 
spirit of regulation which governmental bodies are 
exercising the country over to give fair dealings both 
to the public and to the public utilities. 
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PORTION OF THE UNELECTRIFIED WATERFRONT OF MONTREAL, SHOWING PIERS, TERMINAL RAILWAY, ETC. 


Electrification in Montreal 


Montreal Harbor Commission Is Installing 2,400 Volts on 58 Miles of Terminal Track— 
Work Decided on Before War, but Now Being Carried Out 


mission, at the head of which is a former electric 

railway manager, William G. Ross, Montreal 
harbor has become the second in North and South 
America and the seventh in the world as to the value 
of foreign commerce passing through it. The harbor 
may be considered to extend a distance of about 17 
miles on both sides of the St. Lawrence River, and as 
it is at the head of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence 
River and at the foot of inland navigation of the Great 
Lakes it seems certain to increase in importance still 
further. The large supply of electric power in the 
vicinity of Montreal will be an important feature in the 
development of that port. 

It is not, however, with the shipping features of the 
port that this article will treat, but in regard to the 
terminal railway, which is now being electrically 
equipped under the direction of the commission. This 
railway comprises some 58 miles of track extending 
along the waterfront and connected with the piers, as 
well as with the steam railroads which enter Montreal. 
Regularly during the summer season the shunting on this 
harbor railway amounts to from 1,000 to 1,800 cars daily. 

Decision to electrify this line was made in 1914, after 
the commission had determined that an electric loco- 
motive could handle at least 25 per cent more traffic than 
a steam locomotive and that its operation was much 
more under control, but owing to financial conditions 
caused by the war construction was deferred. During 
the summer season of 1918 nine locomotives were in 
operation, and it was decided that if the service was to 
be maintained at its highest efficiency additional loco- 
motives would be required. In July, 1919, plans and 
specifications were issued for the electrical equipment 
of the lines, and a start was made in September of last 
year. About half of the overhead lines are now electric. 


Frauen the direction of the Montreal Harbor Com- 


In view of the climatic conditions and the very suc- 
cessful operation of the Canadian National Railway 
lines through the Montreal tunnel terminals, which have 
a 2,400-volt direct current overhead system in use, a 
similar system was adopted for the Montreal harbor 
terminal. 


OVERHEAD EQUIPMENT 


The overhead equipment, which is illustrated in 
several accompanying views, consists of cross-span 
eatenary construction. The main messenger is a 1-in. 
extra-galvanized Siemens-Martin steel cable, anchored 
at half mile sections. The anchor poles are heavily 
guyed in all directions. The cross-spans are supported 
by wooden and steel poles at spacings of 150 ft. on 
tangent double track and 120 ft, or 105 ft., as conditions 
require, on curves and in yards. The cross-span wire 
is a fte-in. high-strength galvanized steel cable, the 
tension on the messenger and span being maintained at 
approximately 2,300 lb. The working conductor is 
No. 0000 grooved hard-drawn copper wire, suspended by 
the loop hangers at a uniform height of 23 ft. above the 
top of the rail. 

Wooden poles are being used where the development is 
not completed, these being western cedar timber, vary- 
ing in length from 40 ft. to 65 ft. as conditions demand. 
The poles are butt treated with hot carbolineum as a 
preservative. Steel poles are being used when perma- 
nent conditions exist, the poles being set in concrete 
carried well above the ground level. Welded 7-in. No. 
0000 bonds are used. 

At present two electric locomotives, built originally for 
the Canadian Northern Railway, are being used to shunt 
cars on the finished portion of this line. A substation, 
built for an ultimate capacity of three 1,000-kw. motor- 
generator sets, is being erected. 
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Take Your Choice 


ENATOR Harding and Governor Cox have replied 

to a questionnaire presented to them by the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers. Governor Cox gives 
an unequivocal “yes” as his reply to each of the five 
questions presented. Senator Harding does not say no 
to any question and does say yes to some, but reserves 
his decision on one main “important and far-reaching” 
question until he has given it “the very fullest study.” 

The questions submitted were: (1) Do you favor 
a Department of Public Works, for the purpose of 
reducing and co-ordinating the present number of 
bureaus and commissions and reducing the useless 
_ expenditure of money incidental thereto? (2) Are you 
in favor of putting all engineering and construction 
enterprises (excepting purely military work) in such a 
department to obtain economy and efficiency?. (3) Do 
you favor an engineer as member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? (4) Do you favor a pro- 
gressive and constructive program of conservation and 
development of our natural resources? (5) Do you 
favor a budget system for appropriating public funds? 


(6) Do you favor the reclamation of waste lands and ' 


giving the settler the advantage of procuring such 
lands by a sound financial system such as is provided 
by a rotating fund? % 

Governor Cox replied: 

“My reply to every'one of the questions you ask is 
unequivocally ‘Yes.’ ” 

Senator Harding replied: 

“I have had up the matter of the Department of 
Public Works. I fear I should be unworthy of 
public confidence if I ventured to decide so important 
and far reaching a question without the very fullest 
study. It involves the reorganization of several depart- 
ments. Undoubtedly,-there is necessity for this, but I 
should be very reluctant to commit myself unalterably 
to it without the very fullest of understanding. 

I have already sent for the congressional hearings on 
the particular question. ’ 

“T may say, in a general way, that I think very well 
of the appointment of an engineer on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and I have always spoken 
heartily in favor of a progressive and constructive 
program of conservation. I am sure you-know I favor 
the budget system and a very forward policy relating 
to reclamation and irrigation.” 5 


Appeal to Encourage Research 


NGINEERING FOUNDATION, administered under 

the auspices of United Engineering Society and the 
four “founder societies,” A. S. C. E., A. I. M. & M. E., 
A. S. M. E. and A. I. E. E., is supported only by volun- 
tary endowment and now finds itself in need of approxi- 
mately $500,000 additional endowment immediately, to 
add to the present $300,000 and the assured $250,000 
more. It appeals, in a bulletin issued Aug. 23 from its 
headquarters, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
to the engineering profession and industries based on 
engineering for the necessary endowment. 

Engineering Foundation is organized to support re- 
searches in engineering and to aid in applying the 
results to engineering industries. It exists largely on 
account of the need of research, other than that carried 
on by the Government and large corporations, beyond 


. laid 


the means of industrial engineers, small companies and 
separate societies. Its method of operation is to sup- 
port researches by individuals and organizations and 
to co-operate with, but not duplicate the work of, other 
research organizations which now exist and operate in 
limited or restricted fields. It also purposes eventually 
to establish a research institute and laboratory, the 
latter probably partly self-sustaining. 

The bulletin records the past history and accomplish- 
ments of Engineering Foundation and indicates its use: 
fulness to the industries dependent upon engineering 
and applied science. It shows the need of the founda- 
tion and the reasons why engineering industries should 
make an effort to add to its endowment. 


San Francisco Rail Jointing Methods 


N THE last ten years the United Railroads of San 
A Francisco has made more than 11,000 rail joints on 
the tracks of its system, and although joints laid pre- 
vious to 1910 have given some trouble, to date there 
have been no cases of loosening or cupping in track 
Since the present installation methods were 
adopted. No welded joints have been put in and with 
the present record for joints that stand up under long 
service engineers of the company do not consider that 
welding is necessary under conditions in San Francisco. 

The policy followed is to allow rail joining to be done 
by only one crew and to keep the work of this crew up 
to a very strict high standard. This crew, which also 
does the bonding, consists of one foreman and two to 
four men. Two additional men are required for oper- 
ating the planer when that is required. The crew is 
kept as nearly intact as labor conditions permit. 

When a rail joint is to be made the track laying gang 
leaves it after simply putting the plates in place with 
two bolts to hold them together. When the bonding 
crew comes along the plates are removed and a very 
careful job of fitting and finishing all parts of the joint 
is done. The secret of the company’s success with rail 
joints is believed to be a tight fit all around. Inspectors 
make sure that this is secured even if the crew has to 
come back to the joint several times; in fact, this is not 
an unusual occurrence. 

An important part of the work is the filing off of the 
rail heads until both are exactly on the same level. 
This is done with a vixen file held in a two-man machine. 
The file is worked back and forth along the joint until 
both rail heads show bright for their full widths. The 
theory is that if the rail heads are exactly level and if 
the joint is tight cupping cannot occur. It has some- 
times been noted that a rail joint on which no difference 
of level can be seen or felt with the fingers, nevertheless 
will, when the file is put on it, show that there is a 
slight difference in elevation. This is at once apparent 
after a few strokes of the file, as low places will not show 
bright. The elimination’ of this slight difference is 
believed to prevent the beginning of the destruction of 
the joint by preventing “cupping” from starting. 

All the joints referred to above are on 106-Ib. rail and 


use bridge type, twe_ve-bolt hole, Loraine Steel Company .- 


plates. The custom is to buy plates and rails at the 
same time and to specify that the plates shall be of the 
same metal and of the same hardness as the rails. The 
engineers of this company believe that plates made of 
material softer than the rail itself are less likely to 
keep the joint permanently tight. 
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Electrification of the Prussian Railways 


in Silesia 


Single-Phase Power with 15,000 Volts on the Contact Line Is Used—Interconnected Water 
Power Plants with Steam Auxiliary Furnish Power—Several Types of Loco- 
motive Are Required to Cover All Classes of Requirements 


along the frontier of Bohemia between Gorlitz 

and Glatz, as indicated in Fig. 1. They serve 
several industrial districts, of which Waldenberg is the 
most important. There is a very important traffic of 
both passengers and merchandise, especially coal, the 
development of which should be facilitated by the elec- 
trification of the railway lines. 

This electrification was authorized by a law dated 
June 30, 1911. It is intended to include all the lines 
of the district of Breslau. In order to minimize the 
expense of installation and to profit from existing facil- 
ities, power will be purchased from a private company 
founded by the Allegemeine-Elektricitats-Gesellschaft 
and the Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, which have under- 
taken the construction of the central stations and the 
high-tension transmission lines joining them, the 
administration of the system retaining to itself the 
title to the equipment of the lines. The company 
obligates itself to deliver 40,000,000 kw.-hr. per year 
at a price of 2.75 pfennigs, with a rebate of 1 pfennig 
per kilowatt-hour not used. The maintenance of the 
high-tension line and substations devolves upon the rail- 
roads. 

Fig. 2 gives a simplified profile of the principal 
line, which extends from Lauban to Konigszelt. Heavy 
grades are encountered, and the train weights are up 
to 550 net tons for the expresses and 1,300 tons for 
the freight trains. With steam operation the use of 
two very heavy locomotives for each five cars was 
necessary. . Aside from this the proximity of important 
hydraulic power permitted with electrification a large 
saving in coal. Hydraulic stations are located at Mauer 
with 5,500 kw., Marklissa with 2,600 kw. and Weistritz 
with 1,300 kw. 


*Based on article:in Revue Générale de VElectricité, Jan. 31, 
1920. Original long article by E..C. Zehme eppeet ed in Hlektro- 
191 
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Te: railroads of the Silesian mountains extend 


technische Zeitschrift, July 17, 24 and 31, 
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FIG. 1. MAP OF SILESIAN MOUNTAIN ELECTRIFICATION 


The complete system includes the following lines: 
Double-track line from Lauban to K6nigszelt, 80 miles; 
single-track line from Nieder-Salzbriinn to Halbstadt, 
21.8 miles; double-track line from Ruhbank to Landes- 
hut, 3.7 miles, with branch line from Landeshut to 
Liebau, 16.8 miles; line from Hirschberg to Warm- 
briinn, Schreiberhau and Griinthal, 33 miles; line from 
Hirschberg to Schmiedeberg and Landeshut, 25 miles. 
These total a route mileage of 170, comprising 310 
miles of single track. All of the other lines have profiles 
similar to that of the principal line. The maximum 
grade is 2 per cent between Freiburg and Nieder- 
Salzbriinn; the other grades are 14 and 1 per cent, 
and the difference in elevation is 1,080 ft. On the 
double-track line from Hirschberg to Griinthal the dif- 
ference in elevation is 1,800 ft., with a grade of 23 
per cent. The curves are likewise very numerous and 
their radius is sometimes as low as 620 ft. 

Coal of a mediocre grade, peat and coal dust will 
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be made to furnish the auxiliary power supply. Sta- 
tions to utilize these will be constructed near the mines 
to save freight. A voltage of 15,000 was chosen for 
the contact line, using 16-cycle, single-phase current. 

The principal steam plant has been constructed about 
1.25 miles from the Mittlesteine station, 40.7 miles from 


Lauban. The price of coal at this point was 6.4 marks 
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CONNECTION DIAGRAM FOR NIEDER-SALZBRUNN 
SUBSTATION P 


FIG. 3. 


per ton before the war. Its calorific value was 11,000 
B.t.u. per pound, on the average, with 17 to 20 per cent 
ash. 

This station was designed for twenty-four trains, of 
which one-half, when climbing grades, would require 
9,000 kw., the other half 3,000 kw. Four 5,000-kva. 
turbo-generators were installed operating at 1,000 r.p.m. 
and producing 3,500 volts at 16.6 cycles. The ultimate 
plan calls for six units. The station also contains three. 
other turbo-generators of 2,500-kva. capacity each, oper- 
ating at 3,000 r.p.m., 2,000 volts and 50 cycles. These 
will serve neighboring localities with power. 

The single-phase voltage is raised from’ 3,500 to 
80,000 by means of six 5,000-kva. transformers. The 
oil circuit breakers are of the remote-control type and 
the instruments and circuit breakers are on the low- 
tension side. To take care of sudden changes in load, 
the generators are furnished with Tirrill regulators and 
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overcompounded fields which provide constant potential 
at all substations. The 80,000-volt buses with their 
protective apparatus are immediately behind the trans- 
formers. — 

The boiler room is planned for fourteen boilers with 
inclined tubes having 4,900 sq.ft. heating surface, 
designed for a pressure of 230 lb. per sq.in. Of these 
ten have been in- 
stalled. The large 
boiler capacity pro- 
vides for large vari- 
ations of load. The 
furnaces are auto- 
matically fired, the 
Plut stoker system 
being used with 
forced draft. Ash 
removal is accom- 
plished by the use of 
600-lb, carts, pushed 
by man-power. The boilers are equipped with super- 
heaters and feed-water heaters. 

The distances along the 80,000-volt transmission lines 
from the central station to the substations are respec- 
tively Nieder-Salzbriinn, 23.6 miles; Ruhbank, 35.5 
miles; Hirschberg, 52.1 miles, and Lauban 77 miles. 
The substations are so located as to minimize line 
losses. 

The voltage is transformed from 80,000 to 16,000 in 
the substations by means of air-cooled transformers. 
There are five of these at Nieder-Salzbriinn, four at 
Ruhbank, five at Hirschberg and three at Lauban, all 
rated at 1,600 kva. Fig. 3 gives the scheme of dis- 
tribution. The high-tension line enters and leaves at 
the second floor level and the low-tension at the first 
floor. 

The high-tension line, in duplicate, is composed of 
four wires suspended by string insulators containing 
five units each. The span varies from 330 to 660 ft. 
The line is of 185,000 cire.mil copper cables to 
Nieder-Salzbriinn, 130,000 cire.mil to Hirschberg, and 
60,000 circ.mil to Lauban. The contact wire is of hard- 
drawn copper with “figure 8’ section, 200,000 cire.mil 
area and with a tensile strength of 53,000 lb. per sq.in. 


CONTACT LINE SUPPORT 


FIG, 4. 
PROVIDING FOR LONGITUDINAL 
MOVEMENT OF WIRE 
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DIAGRAM OF THE BERGMANN LOCOMOTIVE 
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ntact system is supported by catenary sus- 
On part of it an auxiliary cable suspended 
from the messenger carries the contact wire, which 
alone is insulated. On another part two contact wires 
‘e suspended from the same cable. A special arrange- 
‘ment has been adopted to allow for longitudinal dis- 
placement of the contact wire as shown in Fig. 4. 
4 The electric locomotives were required to comply with 
the following requirements: Haul 440-ton express 
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FIG. 6. CONNECTION DIAGRAM, BERGMANN 


LOCOMOTIVE 


trains, 400-ton passenger trains or 485-ton freight 
trains on the 2 per cent grade with curves of 580 ft. 
radius, and 1,100-ton freight trains on grades of 1 per 
cent with curves of 2,500 ft. radius, with varying 
/ intermediate conditions. The equipment includes twenty 

locomotives for heavy express and passenger service, 
__ thirty-five locomotives for freight service, seven locomo- 
f tives for light trains, thirteen locomotives for mixed 
| trains and six motor cars. The war greatly delayed 
4 the delivery of the locomotives. 

The side-rod locomotive built by the Bergmann- 
Electricitats-Werke is shown in Fig. 5. There is one 
motor rated at 2,250 kw. It delivers its power by 
means of cranks set at 90 deg. and with intermediate 
_jackshafts to which the wheels are coupled. The loco- 
motive has a very regular torque. 

The rear axle has no end play, but that of the center 
axles is 0.5 in. and that of the forward axle is 1 in. 

on each side. The pony axle under the boiler has 
over 2 in. play. 

4 The torque corresponding to the rated power is 65,000 
lb.-ft. at 240 r.p.m. The maximum speed is 380 r.p.m. 
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Power Transformer A 


Motor | 


Provision has been made for shifting the brushes by 
which means 2,250 kw. can be developed at 380 r.p.m. 
For this reason commutating poles are not used, but the 
poles have been designed so that the induction will be 
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FIG. 7. 


CONNECTION DIAGRAM, MAFFEI-SCHWARZKOPF 
LOCOMOTIVE 


. 


sufficient in the zone of commutation, whatever be the 
position of the brushes. 

The motor is cooled by a fan driven by a 23-kw. 
motor. A similar fan cools the transformer. - 

The driving wheels of the locomotive have been made 
as small as the speed of the motor would permit, the 
diameter being 4 ft. 1.2 in. At 380 r.p.m. this pro- 
duces a speed of 56 m.p.h. The diameter of the frame 
of the motor is 11 ft. 5.8 in.; that of the rotor, 8 ft. 
10.4 in., and that of the commutator 6 ft. 10 in. There 
are twenty-six poles and the total weight of the motor 
is about 24 tons. Regulation is accomplished by vary- 
ing the electromotive force applied and by changing 
the brush position. The commutator for the trans- 
former connections is operated by compressed air and 
operates as is shown diagrammatically in Fig: 6 here- 
with. 

The operator controls the potential and the brush 
position by means of two controllers. On starting, the 
pantograph is raised by compressed air and the oil 
circuit breaker is closed. At this point the brushes are 
in their extreme position. 
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FIG. 8. CONNECTION DIAGRAM, SIEMENS-SCHUCKERT LOCOMOTIVE 
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In addition to the apparatus described above, men- 
tion should be made of the boiler, fired with coke burned 
under forced draft furnished by electrically driven fans, 
which is used to heat the trains. 

The weight of the locomotive on the track is 119 tons, 
divided 18.2 tons on each driving axle and 15.4 tons 
on each idle axle. 

A modification of the above locomotive was built 
with two 760-kw. motors each and a reduction of the 
speed by a single gear acted upon by each of the motors, 
the gear being on an intermediate axle placed between 
two driving motors. The motor speed is 900 r.p.m. 

For the express trains a type of locomotive with a 
900-kw. motor (1,300 kw. on the hourly rating) is 
used. These locomotives were built by the Maffei- 
Schwarzkopf-Werke and are for trains of 265 to 375 
tons. They have three coupled axles spaced respectively 
5 ft. 3.2 in. and 7 ft. 7.1 in. The mean speed is 28 
m.p.h. and the maximum 56 m.p.h. The weight is 
91.5 tons, of which 40.5 tons is for electrical equip- 
ment. 

The motor is placed slightly above the axles and 
crank-connected through intermediate beams to the 
three driving axles. The motor is of the series com- 
pensating type without auxiliary resistance and without 
any special commutation devices. The voltage in the 
field coils and in the short circuit of the rotor is so 
low that it can be compensated with normal resistance 
of the commutating circuit. There are nineteen steps 
in the speed control, which is accomplished with the 
aid of an auxiliary transformer as indicated in Fig. 7. 
This transformer raises or lowers the secondary volt- 
age furnished by the several windings of the main 
transformer. - 

The locomotives for freight trains carry three motors, 
each driving two axles by means of a counter-weighted 
crankshaft. The tractive effort is 35,400 lb. at 6.4 
m.p.h., 16,500 lb. at 12.4 m.p.h. and 15,400 lb. at 18.7 
m.p.h. The maximum speed is 31 m.p.h. These loco- 
motives carry two pantographs and two transformers, 
of which the primaries are connected in parallel and 
the secondaries in series, insuring uniform distribution 
of the load. 

The stators have a reversible winding to change the 
direction of rotation, a compensating winding and a 
commutating winding, the latter two being in series 
with the rotor. The two transformers have ten wind- 
ings and the connections are so made as to obtain fifteen 
speed steps as indicated in Fig. 8. All of the control 
is electric. The ventilating and pump motors are 
‘90-volt, the lighting is at 20 volts and the heating at 
200 volts, the circuits being tapped in on the various 
windings of the transformers. The locomotive is oper- 
ated from the extreme end, the center serving as a bag- 
gage compartment. 

Motor cars have been provided for light traffic. The 
trains are composed of three cars. Each has a capac- 
ity of 150 persons and 3.3 tons of baggage, and can 
besides haul one 22-ton trailer. The motor car is 
placed between the two trailers; it carries one motor 
with two rotors, geared to an intermediate jackshaft 
which is crank-connected to two driving axles. 


The St. Gothard Railway in Switzerland was on July 
1 operated for the first time by power from the Lake 
Riton hydro-electric power plant. 


- Emmet Mercury Boiler 


A Device Which Promises Increased Efficiency in 
Power Generation by Increasing the Working 
Temperature Range of Vapors Employed 


HE war interrupted the development of the mercury 

boiler, but its inventor, W. L. R. Emmet, has ob- 
tained valuable data during the interim and it is under- 
stood that a commercial installation is to be made in 
the near future. Supplementing the article in the issue 
of this paper for March 14, 1914, page 575, the follow- 
ing will be of interest. 

The efficiency of any heat engine can be increased by 
increasing the temperature range through which it 
works. The supply temperature can be raised or the 
exhaust temperature lowered to obtain the desired re- 
sults. The supply temperature is limited by the com- 
bustion temperature and the heat properties of the 
element used in the boiler as well as by the materials 
from which the boiler is made. The exhaust tempera- 
ture is limited by the properties of the element used and 
the vacuum that can be obtained. 

Steam pressure becomes very great when high tem- 
peratures are obtained, so Mr. Emmet has taken mercury 
as his primary agent and steam as his secondary agent 
in a binary-vapor process. Mercury, at atmospheric 
pressure, boils at 677 deg. F. and condenses in a 28-in. 
vacuum at 455 deg. F., while corresponding temperatures 
of water are 212 and 101 deg. F. respectively. 

In the Emmet process mercury is vaporized in a coal- 
fired boiler at 10-lb. pressure, the mercury vapor is 
passed to a single stage turbo-generator and then ex- 
hausted into a surface condenser at low vacuum and 
condensed by circulating water. The circulating water 
becomes steam in the condenser due to the high tem- 
perature of the exhaust mercury vapor and the steam 
is used to drive another turbo-generator, after which it 
is exhausted into a second surface condenser and con- 
densed. The plant thus operates on a temperature range 
of from about 900 deg. F. to 101 deg. F. and uses two 
heat transferring agencies, mercury and water, in two 
separate turbo-generators. 

The principle is sound and Mr. Emmet has devised 
practical apparatus for applying the principle. A newly 
designed boiler for the mercury had to be made to keep 
the mercury charge to minimum volume due to excessive 
cost of mercury. The temperatures were very high and 
fittings had to be obtained to withstand them. Mercury 
vapor is poisonous, has a bad habit of amalgamating 
and leaking through bearings so that materials and 
packing were important items. Mercury has a high 
density and low spouting velocity, so Mr. Emmet was 
forced to design a single stage turbine for the mercury 
vapor. The high density of mercury eliminates a feed 
pump for the mercury boiler as the condenser is fed 
by gravity to the boiler. 

Inventive skill has overcome all difficulties and reports 
indicate an early commercial application of the process. 
A low pressure, highly efficient thermo-dynamic process 
will be very welcome in these days of high power costs. 
An attractive schematic layout of the Emmet plant, with 
the different portions shown in colors, can be found in 
the August 3 issue of Power. 

The chief difficulties encountered in the commercial 
application of the process are connected with the selec- 
tion of suitable materials to withstand the action of 
the mercury for long periods of time. 
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Coal Storage* 


Factors Entering Into Spontaneous Combustion Are 
Numerous and Complex—A Preventive 
Formula Is Difficult to Find 
By O. P. Hoop 
Chief Mechanical Engineer U. S. Bureau of Mines 

HE spontaneous combustion of coal lies at the 

bottom of the subject of storage. The main interest 
in the subject lies in the large piles needed for reserve 
by public service utilities and the industries. Every 
one desires to have a perfectly simple direction for 
storage which will insure against loss, but, unfor- 
tunately, the matter is ‘too complicated for a simple 
solution. Many of the factors involved are difficult to 
determine, as we have no practical means of quantitative 
measurement. These factors involve chemistry, physics 
and engineering, and the man who is in close contact 
with the problem of stored coal is not always a good 
observer in these several lines. 

The heating of coal is believed to be a surface 
phenomenon. If a ton of bituminous coal could be 
delivered in a single cube each dimension would be 
about 2.8 ft. If the coal heats, it is due to something 
that goes on with respect to the surface and not some- 
thing that happens inside of the piece. If the size is 
reduced to something about 16-mesh screen, there is 
an acre of exposed coal surface. It is perfectly obvious 
from this why it is that trouble from spontaneous com- 
bustion originates in fine coal, because the great 
increase in extent of surface does not begin until we 
get below 14 nut. If fine coal is kept out of the pile 
the heating surface is relatively so small as to remove 
the cause of spontaneous combustion. 

A unit of area of this coal surface generates a certain 
amount of heat, provided it can find combining mate- 
rial. The amount of heat generated depends upon the 
temperature of the piece of coal. That is to say, coal 
put into storage at a temperature of 80 deg. will gen- 
erate very much more heat per unit of surface than 
if put into storage at the temperature of 60 deg. 

Another most important factor is the freshness of 
the broken surface. A freshly broken surface of coal 
has a rate of heat generation that is a function of 
the kind of coal. It is practically zero with anthracite 
and is largest with the younger coals. The quantity of 
oxygen contained in the coals seems to be the fairest 
measure of this rate, although by no means reliable. 
The high-oxygen coals of the Middle West and the 
sub-bituminous coals and lignites of the West show 
increasingly active rates of heating. 

The coal surface: apparently becomes satisfied in 
time and the heat produced falls to practically zero. 
This means that for the first few days or weeks a 
freshly broken surface is very much more active than 
after a few weeks or months. Fires rarely occur after 
surfaces have been exposed for three months. 


A PROBLEM OF VENTILATION 


Since the rate of heating increases with the tem- 
perature, it is evident that if the heat generated is 
not removed the process becomes a self-aggravating 
one, in which case the rate of heat generation, instead 
of falling, may rise with time. 
the pile reaches 140 deg. or 150 deg. and continues 
to rise there is a very considerable probability that 

*Abstract of a paper presented Baore the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association; Bedford Springs, Pai; Sept. 10,'1920) . | iti 2 


If the temperature of. 
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within a few days or a few weeks a destructive tem- 
perature will be reached and the coal must be moved. 
Immediately the question of getting rid of the heat is 
presented. 

A coal pile is cooled by radiation and by movement 
of air through the pile. In many cases the natural 
changes or breathing of air is enough to carry away 
the heat generated. Some observers have stated that, 
in general, fires in large coal piles are found in the 
region from 5 to 8 ft. below the surface on the flanks 
of the pile. 

We know that if coal can be sealed tight, as in a 
glass jar, the oxygen soon disappears and the coal 
cannot continue to heat because of lack of oxygen. 
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ZERO AUOIELE VENTILATION 


VENTILATION 
RELATION OF HEATING TO VENTILATION 


In the accompanying graph horizontal distances rep- 
resent the amount of ventilation of any portion of a 
coal pile and vertical distances represent rise in tem- 
perature. With no ventilation there will be no rise 
in temperature and the zero point will represent the 
condition of coal sealed from the air or so densely 
packed that air cannot circulate. If, on the other hand, 
there is sufficient ventilation, the heat is all carried 
away as fast as generated and some point, as at “B” 
on the zero line, must represent this condition, in the 
case of coarse coal. At some point, as at “A,” between 
these two extremes there may be a condition of ventila- 
tion which will supply just oxygen enough to provide 
for a maximum rise in temperature. What sort of a 
curve represents all of the intermediate conditions 
between “C,” “A” and “B” we do not know, but that 
the curve must first ascend and then descend is per- 
fectly evident. This curve teaches that if we have a 
condition of ventilation, as at “D,’’ an increase in the 
ventilation to “EK” will produce a more favorable con- 
dition for a temperature rise. On the other hand, if 
the original condition is as “F’’ and we increase the 
ventilation to “G’ we can expect a reduction of tem- 
perature. Since we have no means of knowing just 
what the ventilation is in any given portion of a pile, 
there is great hesitancy in advocating ventilating 
schemes for coal piles, as we are as likely to make 
trouble as to prevent it unless extreme and uniform 
ventilation-is assured. ; 

There are many more minor factors in dealing with 
coal storage. One of the troubles has been that undue 
attention has often been given to these minor factors, 
such. as sulphur, height of pile, volatile matter, etc., 
while main factors, such as initial temperature, break- 
age:in handling, freshness of coal and coal screening 
before storage, have been overlooked and minimized. 
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Engineers Commend Commission 


Western Society of Engineers Passes Resolutions to 
Controvert Agitation for Return to Local 
Control of Utilities 


HERE is a great deal of agitation in Illinois at 

the present time which seeks to abolish the Public 
Utilities Commission in order that the control of util- 
ities may be left to the communities in which they 
operate. The board of directors of the Western Society 
of Engineers at its meeting Aug. 25, 1920, drew up 
a set of resolutions commending the commission and 
urging its retention. The resolutions point out that 
the membership of the Western Society of Engineers 
is fitted both by training and experience to observe, 
study and form an intelligent opinion as to the relative 
merits of the present system of state regulation con- 
trasted with the old and practically obsolete system of 
city control as an agent in discerning the non-func- 
tioning or the inadequacy of utility service. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE RESOLUTIONS 


A brief abstract of the resolutions with the main 
points outlined is given as follows: (1) The old method 
of securing the service and establishing the rates of 
,a utility in a city was the natural but primitive one 
of forcing the utility to make the best bargain it could 
with the City Council, the bargain being expressed in 
the form of a franchise or contract ordinance; (2) the 
old system, like any commercial bargain not based on 
costs, resulted in poor service where rates were too low, 
extravagance and corruption where they were too high, 
and the worst kind of local politics and practices; (3) 


the citizens elected the City Council to represent them- 


in the bargain. The owners of the utility company 
similarly elected directors and officers to represent them. 
This method was obviously unfair, since a square deal 
required a third party as judge to whom each side 
could present its argument for an impartial decision; 
(4) the old system has proved a failure after long 
trial, not only for reasons suggested above but also 
because it left the service-using public helpless against 
either poor, inadequate service or unjust rates during 
the contract period; (5) the new system of state reg- 
ulation of service and rates by a commission is a natural 
and logical outgrowth of the attempt to remedy the 
obvious and unvariable faults of the old system; (6) 
home rule, so called, as now proposed is but a proposi- 
tion to popularize the old system by giving it a good 
name; (7) in our opinion the only thing which has 
saved any semblance of adequate utility service in 
Chicago under present cost conditions is the fact that 
the contract ordinances, established by the City Coun- 
cil under the old system, and still fought for by the 
city administration, could easily be broken and over- 
ruled by the action of the state commission under the 
working of the new system; (8) the public might 
benefit under the old system except for two important 
facts; first, good service is more important than a 
low fixed rate in any city; second, no utility company 
can be forced to do the impossible, that is, to give good 
service, or service at all adequate, after its receipts 
cease to meet its expenses; (9) opposition to control 
of utilities through a state commision seldom, if ever, 
takes the form of objection to any feature of the reg- 
ulatory law under which the commission acts. There 
is opposition to having a commission at all and oppo- 
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sition to its personnel, but no acts performed by the 
commission under the law and under its oath of office 
are pointed out as against public interest or as being 
unfair and unjust. The public is safeguarded from 
illegal or unjust acts of the commission by the fact 
that such acts are always subject to court review; 
(10) there are forty-two state commissions in the 
United States and five commissions in Canada and they 
have found it necessary and to the public interest to 
raise utility rates since the war. It is not a local 


‘issue, nor can the Illinois commission be pointed at as 


a special offender in this regard, as some are trying 
to make it appear. The old rates are now as impos- 
sible with the utilities as with other necessities; (11) 
the basis of old-time rates has changed with the tremen- 
dous changes in wages and other costs. This fact 
seems to us self-evident and.to dispose of most of the 
argument to restore so-called home rule in order to 
get back the old 5-cent fare. It cannot be done under 
the old system any sooner than under the new. Serv- 
ice, the really important factor to the people, will be 
jeopardized by such a reactionary change; (12) the 
commission has performed its proper duty in increas- 
ing rates to meet present conditions and will be an 
equally effective agent in decreasing them should con- 
ditions warrant reductions in the future; (13) any 
attempt to impair the usefulness of the commission, to 
abridge its powers, and especially to go back to the 
old era of political control of utilities, in vogue prior 
to the time when commission regulation became the 
law, would be a distinct step backward and would 
constitute a grave menace to the industries of the state 
and to its people. 


Flowability of Concrete 


Apparatus Has Been Devised for Determining Im- 
portant Characteristics by Means 
of a Simple Test 


N A recent issue of Concrete, G. M. Williams, asso- 

ciate engineer United States Bureau of Standards, 
gives the result of some investigations made in its 
concrete laboratory. These showed that the consistency 
or “flowability’” which should characterize the concrete 
for any particular case is dependent upon the nature of 
the work, upon the type and arrangement of the forms 
and the reinforcing steel. For any given condition 
there is a minimum flowability which must be attained 
to result in good workmanship and in economy and also 
to cause the proper progress in the process of concreting. 

For measuring the consistency of concrete a flow 
table has been developed. This consists of a metal- 
covered table top, which can be raised and dropped by 
means of a cam working at the end of a vertical post 
to which the top is attached. ‘The height of drop can 
be adjusted by means of a bolt at the lower end of the 
shaft. 

A mass of concrete or mortar is molded at the 
center of the table in a sheet-metal mold which has 
the shape of a hollow frustrum of a cone. For aggre- 
gates up to 2 in. maximum size, this cone has a height 
of 6 in, and upper and lower diameters respectively 
of 8 in, and 12 in. For smaller aggregates, when 
made up in small quantities, a cone having a height 
of 8 in. and upper and lower diameters of 4 in. and 
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6 in. is used. The mass of concrete is tamped just 
_ sufficiently to fill the form completely. The form is 
_withdrawn and the table top is dropped fifteen times 
through a distance of 3 in. ‘Two diameters, at right 
“angles to each other, are measured—the long and the 
short if difference is apparent—by means of a self- 
‘reading caliper, which is so graduated that the sum 
of the two readings is the value for flowability. This 
_ may also be calculated by dividing the new diameter by 
the old and multiplying by one hundred. 

Although this flow table was first employed as a 
_ means of measuring consistency of concrete, it may also 
be of value in the contro] and measurement of segre- 
gation, the time of set and the normal consistency 
| a ‘and also in the selection of concretes to be used for 

steel. i 

| Knowing in advance the type of construction, expe- 
~ rience will permit the minimum usable flowability to 
be estimated, and for any required strength value the 
' necessary ratios of cement to aggregate may be selected. 
The selections may be checked by the results of field 
tests of concrete and a few trials will indicate strength 
_ variations, which may result for the degree of thor- 
-oughness of field inspection employed, and permit a 
proper allowance for unavoidable variations in cement, 
aggregate and curing conditions. 


THIS BUS SUPPLEMENTS THE RAILWAY SERVICE 
IN WINNIPEG 


_ ‘THE REAR DOOR IS FOR EMERGENCY 
x" USE ONLY. IT IS CLOSED 
BY HAND 
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VIEW LOOKING FORWARD IN THE 
WINNIPEG BUS, SHOWING 
OPERATOR'S SEAT 
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Winnipeg Railway Uses One-Man Buses 
HE Winnipeg Electric Railway uses a number of 
buses on two routes. A type of bus has been 

developed by the company’s engineers which seems well 

adapted to the local conditions, and ‘the buses have been 
built by the Sterling Body & Carriage Company of 

Winnipeg. The general features of the bus are clearly 

indicated in the accompanying illustrations. 

The chassis is a 14-ton Sterling truck and the body 
has a capacity of twenty seated and fifteen standing 
passengers, a total of thirty-five. The bus is operated 
by one man, who controls the entrance and exit doors, 
located at his right. 

A novel feature of the design is the auxiliary rear 
exit, which is for use only in emergencies. The door 
is interlocked with a step which slides in and out on 
tubular guides. The door is opened and the step pushed 
outward by means of a strong spring which is released 
by a trigger at the driver’s left hand. The manual 
closing of the door automatically returns the step to its 
normal place under the body. Not only is this device 
installed on the new buses that have recently been com- 
pleted but the older ones have been equipped with it 
also. 

This bus is heated by means of the exhaust gases 
from the engine. 


THESE DOORS FURNISH INGRESS AND EGRESS EXCEPT 
IN EMERGENCY 


STRONG SPRING OPENS DOOR AND 
PUSHES OUT STEP WHEN RE- 
LEASED BY TRIGGER 
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Overhead Contact System Records 


RECENT paper of Sir Philip Dawson before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers gives some con- 
crete results of operation in connection with the over- 
head contact system of the London, Brighton & South 
Coast Railway, one of the oldest electrifications in Eng- 
land. The Brighton electrification employs single cate- 
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nary construction with 6,700-volt single-phase trolley. 
Mr. Dawson says that the principles adopted in laying 
out the overhead system in 1907 were: That the con- 
ductor wire should be flexible with no hard spots, that 
double insulation was essential, that the mechanical and 
electrical factors of safety in insulators and overhead 
must be ample, that insulators should be placed in such 
a position as to get minimum moisture and smoke, that 
lines should be sectionalized, that insulators should be 
used only under compression and that elastic substances 
should always be placed between the insulator and its 
support and between the insulator and the wire it sup- 
ported. The system was installed with great care as 
it was an original attempt at electrification. The “over- 
head” has proved to be durable and has not been changed 
since 1908. 

A decided difference in overhead maintenance is 
noticeable on the section that uses only electric trains 
as compared to the sections using both steam and elec- 
tric. The hot gases and smoke from the steam engines 


cause a much heavier maintenance expense on the 
divisions having the dual traffic. Not a single primary 
or secondary insulator, out of 7,000 primary and 14,000 
secondary, has been renewed on the divisions using 
electric trains only. The accompanying graphs show 
the insulator renewals and traffic delays due to over- 
head defects since the system was installed. 

The wear of the trolley wire was found to be pro- 
portional to the current collected by the bow collectors 
and was inappreciable for light currents. The system 
uses about 120 amp. per collector-bow strip at starting 
and 35 or 40 amp. at full speed. The renewals in trolley 
and catenary wires were very much greater on the steam- 
electric divisions than on the electric only, where not 
a single catenary wire in 150 miles has been renewed. 
The increased percentage in renewals on the system are 
shown on the charts for 1916-1917, when wartime traffic 
caused an increased use of steam locomotives. 

The author, in conclusion, states that the Brighton 
experience has shown that much cheaper and simpler 
overhead construction can be used with satisfactory 
results. 


Keeping the Subway Dry 


NE of the problems of subway construction is 
to get rid of the water that invariably drains into 
underground structures. In the deep tunnels of the 
New York Municipal Railway, operated by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, which run from Brooklyn 
through Manhattan and into Queensborough, this prob- 
lem is particularly serious. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a pumping installation that is typical of the 
twenty-five stations draining this system. . It is located 
70 ft. underground and is designed for emergency work 
in connection with the tunnel under the East River. 
There are two pumps, one a 4-in, x 6-in. Gould Triplex 
plunger type, with capacity of 50 gal. per minute, driven 
by a 2-hp. direct-current Westinghouse motor, and the 
other a Morris centrifugal, with a capacity of 1,000 gal. 


‘per minute driven by a vertical 100-hp. direct-current 


motor of the same make. Under normal conditions, the 
small pump has ample capacity to take care of the 


VERTICAL MOTOR DRIVING CENTRIFUGAL PUMP IN SUB- 
WAY. FLOAT SWITCHES AND SUMP AT LEFT at 


seepage, but in case of emergency the large pump can 
be used. 

Both pumps are arranged for automatic control. The 
water collects in a sump in which there are two float 
switches, one for each motor. When the water level 
rises to a predetermined point the float switch of the 
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smaller motor closes. This energizes an automatic con- 

tactor which starts the pump. When the water in the 
sump is brought down to the proper level the float 
/ switch opens.and stops the pump. Should the smaller 

_ pump be unable to handle the flow and the water con- 
tinue to rise the large pump is automatically started 
_ by the second float. A noteworthy feature of the in- 
stallation is that all equipment occupies a floor space of 
only 12 x 15 ft. 


Industrial Conference Board Moves 


a HE National Industrial Conference Board, whose 
; headquarters heretofore have been in Boston, has 
~ moved its main office to 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
| New York. A great deal of attention has been given 
| to a study of industrial-economic problems - and 
| many data on these subjects are constantly being col- 
| lected and analyzed. The board invites business execu- 
tives, economists and others interested to visit these 
_ headquarters and utilize the information which it has. 
_ Among recent publications of the board is a small eight- 
page folder which explains the principal features of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is issued pri- 
marily for the use of employers and others who wish 
copies for distribution on Sept. 17, the anniversary of 
_ the completion by the Federal Convention in 1787 of 
the draft of the present Constitution. 


|= 
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Coal Heats in Silo Bunkers 


NEW type of concrete bunker for the Cos Cob 
station of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 17, 1920. Two of them were 
installed and have proven successful with the exception 


‘ BUNKER WITH VENTILATING OPENINGS 


_ that trouble has occurred due to heating caused by the 

coal packing in the bunker. The bunkers have bottom 
_ gates, through which the coal drops to the conveying 
apparatus. Experience has shown that coal gets 
pocketed in certain parts of the bunker, and this 
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pocketed coal heats to such an extent as to render con- 
ditions dangerous, due to a possibility of the explosion 
of the generated gases. This heating and packing of 
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SKETCH TO SHOW CHANGES MADE IN BUNKER 


the coal (Pennsylvania mine run) is accentuated if it 
is wet or damp when placed in the bunker. 

. These bunkers are cylindrical, 40 ft. in diameter and 
46 ft. high, and hold 1,000 tons of coal each. 

To try to eliminate the trouble large ventilating 
windows, 18 x 36 in., have been cut at intervals around 
the top of each bunker, through which gases may escape 
and air circulate. Also, about 20 ft. from the bottom, an 
18 x 18 in. poke hole has been made, by which, from 
a platform, not shown in the photograph, an operator 
can dislodge the packed coal in the bunker at certain 
intervals. Another remedy was a reshaping of the con- 


- erete around the sides at the bottom of the bunkers to 


form a 45-deg. slope and the erection of a concrete 
prism in the center with sloping sides so as to facilitate 
the flow of the coal to the exit. doors and to prevent 
any space for coal to pack. 

These concrete deflector walls have not been entirely 
successful and plans are formed to use 60-deg. deflecting 
walls, made from metal. It is expected that the changes, 
when complete, will entirely eliminate the difficulties 
which have been encountered. 


A survey of the power situation in New England by 
the power section of the War Industries Board indicated 
that by 1924 the annual energy production by central 
stations would reach 5,000,000,000 kw.-hr., about 
one-half of the total. An increase of 1,400,000 kw. in 
generating capacity between 1919 and 1924 was esti- 
mated. The 1920 output for electric railways’ steam 
plants was estimated at 630,000,000 kw.-hr. and for 
railroads 77,000,000 kw.-hr. The figure for electric rail- 
way hydro plants was 12,000,000; none for the railroads. 
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More Opinions from the Industry 


Intrinsic Value of Federal Electric Railways 
Commission Report Is Recognized, 
Although Authorities Differ 
on Details 


the opinions of a number of railway men and public 

utility commissioners regarding the recently issued 
report of the Federal Electric Railways Commission 
were given. A supplementary group is printed this 
week. 


[: THE ISSUE of this paper for Sept. 4, page 461, 


These comments should be of great value to the’ 


railways which will have occasion to cite the findings 
of the report and readers are invited to contribute 
further to the discussion, 


John H. Pardee 


President American Electric Railway Association 
President the J. G. White Management Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

The report of the Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
considering the various interests represented by the per- 
sonnel of the commission, is remarkable in that it is unani- 
mous and in so many. of its recommendations meets and 
pronounces the views and principles of those engaged in the 
industry. 

The points which are so essential and which stand out 
pre-eminently are: 

1. The electric railway “is an essential public utility.” 
This has previously been questioned in some quarters. 

2. There is nothing in the experience thus far obtained 
that indicates that municipal ownership “will result. in 
better or cheaper service than privately operated utilities 
could afford. if properly regulated.” 

3. “That private ownership and operation must as a gen- 
eral rule be continued for an extended period.” 

4. “Public control must be flexible enough to enable” 
electric railways “to secure sufficient revenues to pay the 
entire cost of the service rendered, including the necessary 
cost of both capital and labor.” 

5. “The electric railway industry as it now exists is with- 
out financial credit.” 

6. “Restoration of credit involves a readjustment of rela- 
tions which will remove public antagonism, provide public 
co-operation and insure to the investor the integrity of his 
investment and a fair rate of return thereon.” 

I believe the report will have great influence in promoting 
action, and proper action, in the solution of our problems 
by regulatory bodies except in localities where petty politics 


prevent. 
R.T. Higgins 


Chairman Connecticut Public Utilities Commission, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The report of the Federal Electric Railways Commission 
is exceedingly commendable for its plain and concise state- 
ment pertaining to a large, intricate problem involving so 
many special and local conditions and considerations. Its 
brevity in a thorough analysis of street railway problems 
warrants ‘its careful perusal by all students of, and all 
persons interested in, the street railway industry. 

While there can be no arbitrary enforcement of the 


reforms suggested by the commission, I believe the thor- . 


ough investigation and report of the Federal commission 
will have a beneficial effect on the street railway industry 
as a whole. 

The service-at-cost theory suggested by the commission 
is, theoretically, the principle upon which all utility com- 
panies are operated, under public regulation, but when 


put into actual practice under ccntract, involving the pay- 
ment of a specified dividend as one of the fixed charges, 
1 fear that the immediate translation of a near bankrupt 
or a non-dividend-paying company into a 6 or 8 per cent 
dividend-paying company will be liable to cause a violent 
shock to the industry itself. 

The revenues of a street railway company are collected 
in comparatively small amounts, in cAsh, by a large num- 
ber of unbonded and frequently short term employees, upon 
whose accuracy and honesty the company must depend. 
Whether justified or otherwise, the traveling public feels 
that there is not collected for the company’s needs the full 
amount of revenue that ‘the actual travel would indicate. 
I regret that the commission did not discuss or suggest 
reforms in the collection system pertaining to the street 
railway industry. 


Joseph K. Choate 


Vice-president the J. G. White Management Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


The report of this commission in my opinion clearly states 
the pertinent condition of the electric railways of the United 
States frankly and fairly. I agree with the general recom- 
mendations of the commission with the exception that I 
never have been a believer in the service-at-cost plan of 
operation of utilities. The service-at-cost plan is simply a 
modification of municipal ownership. 

I am still a believer that private ownership and operation 
will prove the most satisfactory to all concerned, provided 
the public and the officers of municipalities are willing to 
concede that the company should earn a fair return upon 
a fair valuation; if, however, such a condition cannot be 
brought about municipal ownership is the only solution left 
for electric railways. 


Clarence M.C lark 


President the E. W. Clark Management Corporation, 
Philadelphia 

There can be no question as to the value of the enormous 
amount of work done by the members of the Federal Elec- 
tric Railways Commission. Whether. or not we agree with 
all of the conclusions, we must recognize the assistance 
which this report will be to the state commissions, mu- 
nicipalities and railway corporations in the solution of 
the railway problem. It is not to be expected that satis- 
factory. results will follow in all cases throughout the 
country, but this report points the way and makes many 
valuable suggestions. If I were inclined to be critical, 
which I am not, I would call attention to the fact that the 
railways of this country, like the steam railroads and the 
industries of the country, have been built up and developed 
by the opportunities offered to investors to make money. 
Under the stimulus of that incentive the best and most 
extensive service has been given to the people by the elec- 
tric railway industry. In recent years there has been no 
such’ incentive and the service has declined, and it will 
be impossible to secure the same quality of service and 
progress in the art by any other incentive than that of 
making money. This feature of the case is not adequately, 
covered by the report of the commission. It is, of course, 
not impossible to work out a service-at-cost plan which will 
give the owners and investors in the property an oppor- 
tunity to make more than a mere fair return upon a fair 
value of their property, but the necessity therefor has not 
been properly recognized or covered, and the tendency is 
the other way. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Accident Reduction by Safety Car Operation 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANAPOLIS & EASTERN 
\ TRACTION COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Sept. 7, 1920. 
To the Editors: 

The article on the lessening of accidents by safety 
cars by W. H. Burke, which appeared in the issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 4, page 457, is 
very timely. Our experience in Terre Haute confirms 
the results cited by him. We have compiled the follow- 
ing data which will be of interest by way of comparison 
with those given by Mr. Burke: 


COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT RECORDS OF SAFETY AND TWO-MAN 
CARS, DEC, 1, 1918, TO AUG. 31, 1920, 21 MONTHS. 


Se Safety Two-man 

, Cars Cars 
‘Total accidents reported prior to ieee WO 20 Fo int oe els 639 270 
Accidents reported during August..................0.-. 47 0 
j PROLAACEILERESTOHONEC a eis cali dare wie, cadins eis veleee ne’ 686 270 
i Deduct accidents causing no damage to persons or property 496 11 
4 Accidents involving expense...............0000 cee eeee 190 159 
Total cost of accidents............. BPP Stee eens $27,135 $22,181 
Average cost per accident (of all accidents reported)....... $39.55 $82.15 

Average cost per accident (of the accidents involving 

RUCRHO) RM HA st ha niarted iianvces boc eedewe $142.81 $139.49 
Total car-miles operated, thousands............:....--- 3,236 1,405 
Accidents of ail kinds per 100,000 car-miles.............. 21.1 19.2 
Accidents involving expense per 100,000 car-miles........ 5.87 11.31 
Car-miles per accident involving expense...............- 17,305 8,841 
Accident cost per 100,000 car-miles.................000- $8.38 $15.78 
Average number of cars operated at beginning of period. . 15 16 
Average number of cars operated at end of period........ 48 3 


The rapid increase in the number of automobiles in 
use in the city is reflected in the number of accidents 
occurring monthly, but it is a noticeable fact that the 
percentage of those causing expense is proportionately 

-much greater with the two-man cars than with the 
safety cars. It is noticeable also that in spite of the 
much greater average number of safety cars in service 

-, the total number of accidents of any degree of serious- 

; ness is only slightly greater. But after all the signifi- 

cant thing is the accident record reduced to unit terms, 
which shows that while the total reported accidents 
number about the same per 100,000 car-miles, the acci- 

: dents involving expense. are but slightly-more than one- 
\ half for the safety cars. If it were possible to allow 

: for the effect of increasing automobile traffic density 

the showing for the safety cars would be even better. 
E. M. WALKER, 
General Manager: Terre Haute Division. 


__ More Rides May Okccar with Fewer Car-Miles 


NEW YORK, Sept. 6, 1920. 

: To the Editors: 
: Your editorial of Sept. 4 entitled “Fare Is Not the 
a Only Factor Which Affects Riding” is very ‘much to 
the point in setting forth that there are at least a 
( dozen factors that alter the riding, be it in rides taken 
» by a stationary population or by a growing population 
within the same transport area. However, the whole 
problem is so diversified that it is not safe to assume 

that traffic will show no large increase despite failure 
q 


_. to increase trackage and service. The British tram- 
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ways are certainly a conspicuous example of increased 
traffic and even of increased riding habit in the face 
of decreased mileage. Without going into detail fig- 
ures, it is a fact that for the greater part of the World 
War and for months following the Armistice the street 
railways of the United Kingdom gave less car-miles 
than just before the war. This did not in any way 
prevent an increase in patronage and riding habit. The 
traffic density figures show as much as a 50 per cent 
increase in passengers per car-mile over a four- or 
five-year period, this being the joint result of more 
riders and fewer car-miles. 

There is: no space in a communication like this to 
go into the reasons for this increase in traffic, but one 
curious difference with America may be pointed out: 
In this country the enlistment of men for the army, 
with a consequent increase. in female workers, was 
given as a cause for decreases in traffic. In Great 
Britain, where the proportion of men enlisted in war 
and of women enlisted in industry far exceeded the 
drain in the United States, the advent of women work- 
ers was given as one reason for increases in traffic! 
Without wishing to dogmatize too much, I feel that the 
upsets.in our unit fare system did much more to dis- 
courage traffic than the earlier increases in Great 
Britain, for these being on the zone system caused 
much less disturbance of fare-paying habits. The much 
heavier increases which are being made today as the 
result of a 200 per cent (not 100 per cent) increase in 
operating expenses are cutting into British traffic for 
the first time since 1914. WALTER JACKSON. 


Manual Versus Automatic Block Signals 
NACHOD SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 3, 1920. 


To the Editors: 

In your issue of Aug. 14, page 321, C. A. Elliott 
of the Pacific Electric Railway describes a manual sys- 
tem of so-called “dual control signals’ as evolved and 
used on the Pacific Electric. As manufacturers of auto- 
matic signals, we cannot indorse this system as heartily 
as does Mr. Elliott, who describes it as a satisfactory 
substitute for the complete automatic block signal for 
light traffic. It is a hand or manual system, operated 
by a conscioys act of the motorman or conductor, both 
to set and to clear the signals. It is a matter of fact, 
which the writer regrets to observe, that the usual 
electric railway hand signals will be operated or not, at 
the fancy of the car crews, in spite of all rules to the 
contrary. He has seen such signals deliberately left 
untouched by the car crews and on questioning them 
was told there was no car coming the other way against 
which the signals were designed to afford protection. 
How did they know this? The very object of the signal 
is to give warning against a possible and unknown 
opposing movement. It is human nature for the motor- 
man, who sets and clears the signals so many times, 
needlessly (?) to fail to do eventually what looks like 
unnecessary work. This is the very time, however, the 
unexpected may occur, and if the motorman of an oppos- 
ing car should be in the same frame of mind, conditions 
would be highly favorable for a collision. 

In other words, no hand signal, no matter how per- 
fect, is a check on all other safeguards. An automatic 
signal, on the other hand, which is operated regardless 
of any special act on the part of the motorman more 
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than driving his car, will show the presence of his car 
in the block at all times, whether there be an opposing 
car to observe this indication or not. 

The system of indications described by Mr. Elliott is 
not a consistent one, since the same end of the block 
may show red and green at the same time; also the 
motorman must observe the signals on one side of the 
right-of-way for proceeding and on the other side of 
the right-of-way for stopping, another illogical arrange- 
ment. I note, moreover, that the manual switch was 
made from a relay by stripping its coils, all of which 
seems to prove to us that the designer went considerably 
out of his way to avoid simple automatic signals of 
the trolley contact, non-counting type, which would have 
real advantages of safety. Such signals cost but little 
more than these hand signals, have perfectly logical 
indications and could have an auxiliary control incor- 
porated where steam trains occasionally traverse the 
same territory. 

The writer has seen hand signals similar to these 
described in use on the York (Pa.) Railways. 

CARL P. NACHOD, President. 


Comments on Wilcox Statement 


Secretary Edward F. Sweet Explains the Publication 
of the Federal Commission Report 


N AN interview published in the Washington Times 

of Sept. 3 Edward F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and vice-chairman of the Federal Electric 
Railways Commission, comments on the statement re- 
cently issued by Dr. Wilcox in regard to the Federal 
commission report, particularly his remark that “funds 
for printing the testimony and the commission’s own 
report are being supplied by the American Electric 
Railway Association.” Mr. Sweet is quoted, in part: 


If Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, the municipal ownership advocate, 
seeks to imply that the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion, which recently reported to the President, was in any 
way. influenced or dominated by the electric railway com- 
panies his inference is insulting. 

The proceedings of the commission are being published 
through the executive secretary, the commission having 
ceased to exist after submitting its report. The work is 
being done by the Government Printing Office. It is true, 
I learn on inquiry, that the superintendent of documents 
has received orders for a sufficient number of copies of 
these. proceedings to pay for the entire cost of publishing it. 
This, however, is something the commission had nothing to 
do with and it had nothing to do with our decision to have 
the testimony printed. 

In employing Dr. Wilcox to analyze the testimony for 
our convenience, we did not enter into any engagement to 
adopt his conclusions, which his testimony showed to be 
enthusiastically inclined toward municipal ownership. We 
intended to have an eminent traction expert also to make 
an analysis and use the two for our guidance, but were 
forced to depend entirely upon Dr. Wilcox’s analysis. Hight 
men looking at the question from different angles formed 
the commission, and the report which they did make was 
unanimously approved by them. 

Dr. Wilcox’s conclusions are all contained in his testimony, 
which will be published in the proceedings and made avail- 
able to any one who is interested. 

Personally, I am in favor of. municipal ownership of some 
public utilities, such as public water works, and possibly 
lighting plants, but when it comes to an enterprise with as 
many employees as an electric railway there are other 
questions to be considered. Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle 
told us he had favored municipal ownership to keep railways 
out of politics, but later found that it simply placed them in. 

We were in no way bound to accept Dr. Wilcox’s recom- 
mendation. If he seeks to discredit the commission by 
leaving the public to infer that an association of interested 
corporations had any part in the report to the public he 
goes far afield. 


Association News 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION, OCT. 11 TO 15 


Convention Program Progressing 


ETAILS of the American Association convention 

program are rapidly taking form. George M. Gra- 

ham, vice-president Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 

will speak on the topic “The Motor Truck—Competitor 

or Ally?” The place of the motor bus as a feeder and 

supplement to the electric railway will be made the sub- 
ject of a comprehensive discussion also. 

On the problems of fuel supply, Eugene McAuliffe, 
president Union Colliery Company, St. Louis, Mo., and 
formerly manager of the fuel conservation section 
United States Railroad Administration, will speak. 

The names of other speakers are not yet available, 
but negotiations are under way with men of national 
reputation to discuss the following topics: Freight and 
‘express traffic, labor, training of electric railway per- 
sonnel, an outside view of the electric railway industry. 
Reports of the committees on valuation, fare systems, 
publicity and national relations will also be made the 
basis of special discussion. 


Committee Meets on Yacht 


HE American Association committee on company 

membership held a meeting on Aug. 31 on board the 
120-ft. steam yacht Tilicum, loaned by E. H. Close, a 
real estate operator of Toledo, Ohio. The yacht left 
Toledo at 10 a.m. and cruised on Lake Erie, Lake St. 
Clair and connecting waters until midnight. The 
members of the committee in attendance were: Frank 
R. Coates, Toledo, chairman; E. M. Walker, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; L. E. Gould, Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Wickwire, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and H. H. Norris, ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. A number of officials of the Toledo Railways 
& Light Company accompanied the committee. 

The committee went over reports received from repre- 
sentatives in several states as to the results of a canvass 
of non-members and prepared a revised list of prospects. 
A report from Secretary E. B. Burritt indicated an 
encouraging number of accessions to the membership 
this year, both railways and manufacturers, with good 
prospects of additional ones in the near future. The 
committee outlined its report, which will be completed 
at once and filed for publication in advance of the 
convention. 


Association Can Supply Copies of 
F. E. R. C. Report 


Ce of the report of the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission, which was printed in full in the 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug.. 28, 
can be had on application to the office of the American 
Electric Railway Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. The association’s office has notified the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL that Chairman Elmquist 
of the commission and other members are being overrun 
with requests for copies of the report, hence the atten- 
tion of persons desiring copies should be directed to the 
above-mentioned source of supply. 
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News of the Electric Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE - TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


———— 


Toledo Plans Take Shape 


Both Sides Preparing for Referendum 


on Traction Measures—Women 
Voters to Be Heard From 


With the vote on Toledo’s two plans 
of electric railway settlement only 


_ six weeks away and with the enfran- 


chisement of nearly 75,000 women 
voters who have never before expressed 
their opinion at the polls on municipal 
questions, the campaign for “enlighten- 
ment” of the public has barely got un- 
der way. 


City EXPLAINS MEASURES 


The Toledo City Journal, which is 
the mouthpiece of the city administra- 


_ tion, has explained the two measures 


and printed the complete text of both 
plans—the cost-of-sefvice ordinance and 
the twin bond issues appropriating 
$7,000,000 for Council to provide a 
city-owned “transportation system.” 
The newspaper says the choice is be- 
tween “city ownership and city regu- 
lation.” 

City officials declare that it is too 
early to start an active campaign for 
the cost-of-service franchise ordinance. 
They are counting on the four weeks 
previous to the actual day of election 
to suffice for “instruction” of voters. 

The labor unions which have united 
in favor of the municipal-ownership 
ordinances have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing members of a committee to head 
their campaign against the cost-of- 
service plan and in favor of the public- 
ownership plan. 

The organized platform workers and 
electrical men employed by the Toledo 
Railways & Light Company worked for 
the defeat of the twin ordinances before 
and they are determined to do so again. 
The service-at-cost measure has appar- 
ently satisfied them that labor will re- 
ceive fair treatment under its. provi- 
sions. : 


PoLitics TO BE ELIMINATED 


The elimination of “politics” from 
Toledo street railway matters is con- 
sidered the big question in the settle- 
ment which will come before the 
people on Nov. 2, 

The city-ownership plan for bonding 
the city and handing the $7,000,000 over 
to the council for expenditure is con- 
sidered a return to the political foot- 
ball tactics of the last twenty-five years 
in Toledo traction history. On the 


other hand the service-at-cost measure 


has been safe-guarded to eliminate poli- 
ties for good. 
Under the latter plan a board of 


street railway control to consist of 


three persons would be appointed by 
the Mayor, one for a term of two years, 


one for four years and one for six 
years. This is designed to take the 
control of the appointment out of any 
one administration. The members of 
the board shall serve without compen- 
sation so that the offices shall not be- 
come political “plums.” The members 
shall not be charged with any other part 
of the government of the city, shall not 
be in the employ of any interested par- 
ties, shall not be shareholders or bond- 
holders of the traction company, and 
shall not be members of the General 
Assembly of Ohio. 

The board is to recommend the nom- 
ination of a Street Railway Commis- 
sioner who shall be appointed by the 
Mayor, This commissioner will have 
the active charge of all the transporta- 
tion questions, check all books, and look 
after the city’s interest in the econom- 
ical operation of the street railway 
system. 

It is believed that the effect of 
these politics-proof provisions and the 
bringing in of big improvements to 
the system will have a vote-getting 
power in the coming election. The 
results of the last vote on the twin 
municipal-ownership bond ordinances 
indicated that the people of Toledo 
for the first time in street railway 
history had begun to think in fig- 
ures. This is the most hopeful sigr 
for the cost-of-service- ordinance, o‘fi- 
cials of the Rail-Light believe, 


Wage Settlement Basis Reached. 


The Kentucky Traction & Terminal 
Company, Lexington, Ky., and its union 
employees, who are demanding an in- 
crease of 20 cents an hour, have 
reached “a practical basis of agree- 
ment,” according to the union’s repre- 
sentative. A federal conciliator who 
interceded in the case has gone to 
Washington to procure statistics on the 
increase in the cost of living and when 
the data are sent to Lexington the 
company and its men will try to reach 
an agreement. 


City Plans Equipment Purchase 

The Board of Estimate of New York 
at a special meeting on Aug. 31 unani- 
mously authorized the issuance of reve- 
nue bonds in the amount of $300,000 
from the sale of which electric railway 
cars and equipment are to be purchased. 
The cars are to be used in sections 
where cessation of transportation serv- 
ice has been caused by either strikes 
or lockouts. While no definite state- 
ment has been made, it is presumed 
that the city has in mind using some 
of the equipment on the Staten Island 
Midland Railway, service over which 
has been suspended for several months. 


Denver Men Clamorous 


No Members of New Working Force to 
Be Replaced by Strikers— 
Few Men Needed 


Failure greeted the efforts of Gover- 
nor Oliver H. Shoup of Colorado to 
effect a setlement of the Denver Tram- 
way controversy with company and 
labor leaders on Sept. 3. F. W. Hild, 
general manager of the company, re- 
fused to negotiate further with the 
striking trainmen, flatly rejected the 
proposal of the men that they be taken 
back in a body and with full seniority 
rights as of July 31 and declined to 
discharge any members of the new 
working force which has been hired to 
replace former employees. 


Mr. HILD REJECTS OVERTURES / 


After the conference in his office Mr. 
Hild said: 

As far aS we are concerned the strike 
is over absolutely. We informed. union 
representatives that the new proposal of 
the men was entirely out of the question ; 
they requested that we meet with a com- 
mittee from the union in another confer- 
ence and we refused the request. We told 
them we had held the door open for the 
former employees as long as we possibly 
could. 

One of the points which was taken up 
at the conference was the ten new sec- 
tions of a working agreement which the 
Amalgamated officials, in meetings with 
the company held prior to the calling 
of the strike, had endeavored to have 
included. President J. C. Bulger of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor 
_professed ignorance of these ten sec- 
tions and asserted that three of the sec- 
tions were contrary to union principles. 

In a mass meeting held on-Sept. 5 
the strikers voted to have no more deal- 
ings with Mr. Hild. No new plan was 
formulated for presentation to the com- 
pany although the discussion lasted 
three hours. This action is considered 
to be in retaliation for Mr. Hild’s re- 
fusal to meet with the union committee. 

On Sept. 8 martial law was declared 
ended and 250 troops returned to Camp 
Funston. The remaining 300 men will 
be held until the new state constabu- 
lary is firmly established. 

Following charges of misappropria- 
tion of funds contributed by union 
labor to the relief of the striking car- 
men, the president of the Trades & 
Labor Assembly appointed a committee 
to audit the accounts of Amalgamated 
Local 746. Sensational charges have 
been made to the effect that needy 
strikers were not given relief and that 
money remained unaccounted for. 

On Sept. 9, 709 trainmen and 51 
students were on the cars. Only 125 to 
150 more men are needed to give the 
company its full quota. 
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Brooklyn Organization Being Rebuilt 


Service Gradually Being Restored by Management, Hard at Work 
Replacing Strikers with Permanent Employees 
Service on the lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System is being restored 


to normal just as fast as possible under existing conditions. 


An entirely new 


train service organization is being built up. The energies of Mr. Garrison as 
receiver have been bent, first, to giving the maximum service on the rapid transit 


and elevated lines, and second, to the surface railways. 


Mid-day service on the 


rapid transit and elevated lines had been normal for several days previous to last 
Thursday, but the rush-hour service up to that time had not been fully restored. 
The motormen on-the rapid transit lines are affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, They have a separate contract with the company and did 
not go out. So far as the surface lines are concerned fifty-one out of sixty-seven 
lines were in operation on Thursday during the day time and it was anticipated 
that service at night would be resumed very shortly. To the company the strike 
is a thing of the past except so far as the officials are called upon to rebuild their 


operating organization depleted by failure of the strikers to return. 


The time 


limit for old employees to return to work expired on Wednesday. 


S REGARDS the strike settle- 
A ment the final word for the com- 
pany appears to have been said by 
Judge Mayer on Sept. 2, when he 
issued a statement giving five terms 
upon which the strike might be ended. 
In this statement the court did reply 
to the men in regard to the wage ques- 
tion by offering an 8 per cent advance. 
. The terms were: 


1. That the men shall return to work. 

2. That on their return to work their 
seniority and other privileges shall be re- 
stored to them. 

3. That the pay increase sought—10 per 
cent over that of August, 1919, or 8 per 
cent over the current wage—shall imme- 
diately apply. 

4. That the employees shall have the 
right to collective bargaining fully assured 
to them. 

5. That the employees shall be assured 
of free.and full opportunity to select rep- 
resentatives of their own choice to deal 
directly with the management. 


These conditions were stated in a 
letter to Mayor Hylan in which the 
court said: 


I would be recreant to my obvious duty 
to the people of this community if I should 
again place their vital interests, involved, 
as they are in this transportation system, at 
the mercy of an association that has proved 
itself faithless to its obligations and irre- 
sponsible in its conduct. I cannot, there- 
fore, consistently with my firm conviction 
of my duty, permit negotiations or agrée- 
ments, directly or indirectly, now or here- 
after, with this association; and, of course, 
I cannot bargain with this association as 
bed Pio erp upon which the strike may be 
ended, 


A meeting of the men was called to 
consider the matter. Mr. Fridiger, 
counsel for the union, after reading 
the court’s letter said: 


This proposition will never be put before 
you for a vote, unless it is put to you as 
members of the Amalgamated Association. 
I read this because I wanted the news to 
go out to the world that we had read the 
proposition, but refused to put it to you. 


An emphatic “No!” was the answer 
to Mr. Fridiger’s inquiry as to whether 
those at the meeting wanted to hear 
any proposal from Judge Mayer unless 


it was addressed to the Amalgamated. | 


In spite of the yery plain statement 
made by the court, William D. Mahon, 
international president of the Amalga- 
mated, who arrived in New York on 
Sept. 5, continued his effort through an 
appeal to public officials to seek a settle- 
ment. In a strict sense the strike was 
not an outlaw strike, because the Amal- 
gamated, through Mr. Mahon, cast its 
lot with the men, although he did re- 
buke those on his side who had injured 
their own cause by criticising the court. 


In many respects Mr. Mahon’s state- 
ment is very unusual. It follows sub- 
stantially in full: 


My coming to New York at this time is 
to see if it not possible to bring’ together 
the contending forces and secure a settle- 
ment of the strike now in force upon the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit lines. It was im- 
possible for me to reach this situation 
sooner on account of the meeting of the 
general executive board of our association 
and the work it placed in my hands. 

This I sincerely regret, as it is most diffi- 
cult for one to assume charge of a matter 
of this kind, especially after much bitter- 
ness has been engendered by actions and 
words spoken by those who do not under- 
stand the circumstances or represent the 
policies of our association. But the crea- 
tion of this unpleasant condition was not 
with my consent or of my making. 

Therefore it is my hope that after the 
matter has been fully gone over we may 
be able to reach an honorable and satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 

I am advised that the railway company 
is represented by Judge Julius M. Mayer 
and Receiver Lindley M. Garrison. They 
are both broadminded and men of large 
affairs. 

Then I am advised that Governor Smith 
and Mayor Hylan have been working hard 
to bring out an honorable adjustment. It 
seems to me that with all these big public 
spirited men we ought to be able to gain 
a speedy settlement of this unpleasant 
affair. So far as the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion is concerned we only want justice and 
a fair deal. 

We are not here to villify Judge Mayer 
or to abuse the receiver, the authorities or 
the newspapers. I fully appreciate Judge 
Mayer’s position. He represents the court, 
which always has my respect. My years 
of experience with electric railway affairs 
have taught me to know of the many 
difficulties and trying positions that both 
the court: and the receiver must face in 
handling roads under such circumstances. 

The court necessarily must represent all 
parties and you can rest assured that those 
who’ have criticised the court in this case 
were not speaking for me or the Amal- 
gamated Association. 

In such negotiations, if any, that will 
take place I shall personally represent the 
Amalgamated Association and its policy. 

This is no time to permit anything foreign 
to the issue at stake to interfere with a 
just and speedy settlement, and I take this 
means of appealing to the court, the re- 
ceiver, the press and the public to unite in 
bringing the interested parties together and 
establishing permanent peace. 

It is my intention to call tomorrow on 
Mayor Hylan and take up the work through 
him with the hope of bringing about a 
settlement as above suggested. 


So far as the matter of wages of the 
men who struck is concerned they com- 
pare very favorably with those paid for 
similar work elsewhere. Under the de- 
mands made by the men the company 
would. have been called upon to pay 
out in wages more than its gross re- 
ceipts. It was because of the peculiar 
relationship which existed under the 
receivership that the court insisted it 
should retain the right to review the 
arbitration findings with respect to 
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wages. Taking the classes of employees 


which struck, namely the trainmen on 
the subway, elevated and surface, ex- 
cepting the motormen on the subway 


and elevated, the company has pointed 


out the facts as follows: 


The minimum pay of a 
elevated and subway is $1,450 a year, and 
his maximum, obtained after eighteen 
months of service, is $1,560 per annum. 
Similar figures for the conductors on the 
elevated and subway are $1,750 minimum 
and $1,840 maximum. 

The conductors and motormen on_ the 
surface are paid a minimum of $1,650 a 


$1,950 per annum. 
All of these, of course, are for men work- 
ing full time, which means six days a week. 
It is’ the identical wage paid to the 
following number of men in similar lines 
of employment by the following companies: 
4558 by the Interborough Rapid 
1494 by the New York Railways. 
2044 by the Third Avenue Railway. 
The other surface railroad companies in 


Transit. 


uard on oa 


j 
t 
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year and after three years a maximum of 


saa! 


: 


the greater city either pay their numerous — 


employees similar wages or less. 

Taking other lines of employment and 
without emphasizing the greater physical 
and mental requirements thereof, we find 
that the wages paid by us contrast very 
favorably therewith. 

The 12,467 hard working and faithful 
letter-carriers and post office clerks in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx receive a 
minimum of $1,400 a year, and after five 
years a maximum of $1,800 a year. 
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The 3,758 firemen of our exceptionally — 


fine fire department receive a minimum of 
$1,769 per year and after three years a 
‘maximum of $2,280, and our unexcelled 
police department pays its 9,229 patrolmen 
a minimum of $1,769 per annum, and 
five years a maximum of $2,280. 
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Hundreds of thousands of men and women ~ 


doing clerical or physical work receive no 
more and in very many cases less. than 
are paid by us as above set forth. 


The attitude of the company with re- 
spect to the strike was made plain in 
a statement made by Mr. Garrison on 
Sept. 9. Except for the comparison 
of wages which it included this state- 
ment follows in full: 


The first phase of the strike is over. 
ended with the final position taken by Mr. 
Mahon, international president of the Amal- 
gamated Association. This association has 
a great stake, in this situation If its 
spokesmen are_ accurate, 
members in the Brooklyn locals paying dues 
to the association of $1 a month each, mak- 
ing a total of $144,000 a year income to 
the association. 


It 


it had 12,000 


If upon his arrival from the headquarters © 


of this organization in Detroit, Mr. Mahon 
had thrust aside the radical leadership, re- 
pudiated the unwarranted breach of con- 
tract, disciplined the locals for bie ape | 
the essential laws of their organization an 
ordered the men—who never should have 
left their work—to return to their work, he 
would have gone a long way toward show- 
ing that it was a body fit to be trusted. 

Instead of pursuing such a course, he 
contented himself with rebuking those of his 
subordinates who had injure 
cause in public esteem by general vilifica- 
tion and abuse—expressing regret at what 
he termed the “impatience” of these radical 
leaders and then casting his lot with 
them, making their cause his and that of 
his organization, and thereupon advising the 
former employees to refuse to return to 
work. With the disappearance of Mr. Ma- 
hon as a possible factor for good the first 
phase came to an end. 


their own > 


et al 


The second phase is now being entered. © 


t is the slow and laborious process of ob- 
“taining and training new men as a perma- 
nent force, for the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the system. This calls for much 
hard work on behalf of the management 
and much patience on behalf of the public. 

The work of obtaining the new men will 
be difficult, but the outlook is very hopeful. 

Despite whatever has been said upon the 
subject this employment is by no means ill 
paid, and considering the ratio of income 
to outgo is very well paid. And it must be 
borne in mind that the base of income is 
strictly limited by law while the necessary 
expenses are not. 

The court and the receiver have no per- 
sonal or private interests, to serve and 
therefore have every reason to be perfectly 


fair, reasonable and frank in all their deal- — 


ings with the employees, and have always 
been fair and square with them and intend 
so to continue, 


; 


September 11, 1920 


Maine’s Municipal Marvel 


Town of Turner Runs One-Car Line 
for Benefit of Summer Folks 
F —Freight Handled 


“Good service—clean cars,” is the 
slogan of a little town in Maine, which 
has the distinction of being the first 
municipal owner and operator of an 
electric railway in the entire State and 
the second in all New England. Turner, 
a town of 2,000 people, won’t be rele- 
gated to the woods, but wants to be 
in direct communication with Auburn 
and Lewiston and so enjoy the benefits 
of modern utilities. 

The history of the Turner railway 
route though very brief is interesting 
in so far as it reflects the life of a 
townspeople who want to know and 
be known. The electric line in this 
section has been a “goat-getter” for 
years because of the inability to make 
it a paying investment. The old Au- 
burn-Turner line was abandoned by an 
operating company and A. L. Kava- 
naugh of Lewiston as receiver, oper- 
ated it for a while with a fairly suc- 
cessful showing. Later it was sold to 
the A. L. & W., now defunct, and up 
to last October, “intermittent” service 
was maintained. Then for the second 
time operation was abandoned, but 
even this failure didn’t bring discour- 
agement. In other words, you couldn’t 
Turn-er down. Generally 
*nothing succeeds like success,” but in 
Turner’s case nothing. succeeded like 
failure. With courage and determina- 
tion’ the townspeople applied to the 
Legislature in November, 1919, and 
through their representative permis- 
sion was granted to Turner to own and 
operate its own railway. 

And now for several months Turner 
has been railroading—and enjoying the 


profits (profits, they really are, accord- 


ing to the manager). The only 
cloud to mar the happiness of the 
sturdy New Englanders is the thought 
of next winter when nature in the role 


_ of “Frankenstein,” sends a monster who 
with ice and snow plays havoc and 


brings destruction to railway proper- 
ties. Then the solitary car may get 
snowed under. Meanwhile, the tune 
is “In the Good Old Summer Time.” 


Right to Dismiss Union Men 
Upheld 


A decision which is expected to have 
a far-reaching effect has been handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in denying an in- 
junction to members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen against the 


Washington & Old Dominion Inter- 
urban Railway. The injunction sought 


to prevent the discharge of employees 
who affiliated with the union. An ex- 


tract from the opinion is as follows: 
Strikes that are conducted in an orderly 


“manner and do not involve a violation of 
- property rights or the production of public 
Bs ae etter are but the exercise of a right 
aa fe work. 


The right to labor is a personal right 


which inheres in the individual and, as a 


corollary to that. the right not to work 
must be equally recognized. But with the 


_ recognition of these rights, there is another 


speaking,, 
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right which belongs to the employer and 
that right is one to impose conditions upon 
those who seek employment from a given 
employer, be that employer an individual 
or a corporation, 

It may be asked what becomes of the 
right of the employees to organize if, as a 
consequence of doing so, the employer may 
exercise his right as recognized by the 
United States Supreme Court. The answer 
may not be as easy to formulate, but this 
court is not called upon to answer the 
question. Its duty is to give effect to the 
authoritative opinions and decisions of the 
supreme tribunal, which give the company 


the right to dismiss its employees if they. 


join a-labor union. 


Ontario Board Approves 
One-Man Cars 


Discussing the one-man cars for 
electric railways, Vice Chairman A. B. 
Ingram, of the Ontario Railway Board 
at Toronto, Ont., on Aug. 18, stated 
that the cars had the unqualified 
approval of the board as an efficient 
means of eliminating expense in con- 
nection with railway operations. He is 
quoted as follows: 


They have been found very satisfactory 
and in several small places have gone far 
in cutting operating deficits. One-man cars 
of the approved type are now running in 
St. Thomas, Cornwall, Guelph, Port Arthur 
and Calgary. They are giving much more 
frequent service and in addition to the 
lessened cost of operating, they are much 
easier on the rail. 

The board approves of the one-man cars 
for the Toronto civic line and believes that 
they will be a success. If they were forced 
to cross railway tracks precautionary 
measures against accidents would have to 
be taken. 

Almost every one of the lines in the 
smaller cities is operated at a deficit. The 
Guelph line, which is municipally owned, 
had a deficit of something like $12,000. The 
one-man car in such places cuts the oper- 


ating expenses almost in half. 


Nashville Strike Broken 


For the purpose of discussing the 


differences between striking trainmen. 


and officials of the Nashville Railway 
& Light Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
union leaders and workmen conferred 
on Aug. 27 with Governor Roberts and 
Mayor William Gupton. No officials 
of the company attended the meeting. 

The conference was held at the re- 
quest of Fred L. Feick, of Washington, 
D. C., who is said to have represented 
himself as being from the Department 
of Labor. During the conference the 
strikers submitted their proposed con- 
tract as a basis for negotiations with 
the railway officials. Later during the 
afternoon B. C. Edgar, vice-president 


of the Nashville Railway & Light Com- . 


pany, consulted with the Governor. 

Mr. Edgar stated that the strike had 
been called ‘by the employees without 
notice to the company and without pre- 
vious effort to arbitrate their differ- 
ences. He further told the Governor 
that the company had the situation well 
in hand, that the men were returning 
to work, and that the company was 
satisfied with conditions. He said: 


Many of the striking employees have al- 
ready come back to the company, and many 
of them have been reemployed at their. old 
rates of pay. The company will continue 
to reemploy the good men who apply at 
their old rates of wages until 6 p.m. Sept. 2; 
after which all men employed will be em- 
ployed as new men at the rate of wages 


‘applying to new men. 


For the first time since the strike 
began, cars were operated in Nashville 
after 6 p.m., on Aug. 30. 
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Governor May Act 


Buffalo Labor Situation Appears 
Deadlocked Over Retroactive 
Pay Features 


Governor Alfred E. Smith probably 
will have to act personally if he hopes 
to establish a basis for arbitration of 
the wage question which is in dispute 
between the International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and its employees. This 
became evident on Sept. 4 when Herbert 
G. Tulley, president of the railway, 
failed to submit the proposition which 
Lieutenant Governor Harry C. Walker 
said had been agreed upon after a long 
conference on Sept. 3. 

Lieutenant Governor Walker is chair- 
man of the Governor’s labor board 
which made a searching inquiry into 
the finances of the company and the 
grievances between the employees and 
the company. Concessions were made 
at the conference by the company’s em- 
ployees as represented by the Amalga- 
mated and President Tulley on behalf 
of the company made concessions and it 
was believed. an agreement: would ‘be 
reached. | 

The proposition in question involves 
the solution of the problem as to when 
a wage award granted by arbitration 
should become effective. Lieutenant 
Governor Walker worked out a plan 
which, he said, should. meet with the 
satisfaction of both factions. Failure 
on the part of President Tulley to con- 
tinue his part in the negotiations is 


- characterized by the Governor’s repre- 


sentative as “dodging the issue.” 

In a letter to Mr. Walker, Presi- 
dent Tulley says the company agrees to 
let the Governor name the third arbi- 
trator, but with the expressed condition 
that any further increase in wages can 
only be effective when a further in- 
crease in fares is granted. President 
Tulley says the men are receiving the 
same scale of wages as in Rochester 
and Syracuse where living conditions 
are comparable. Henry W. Killeen, of 
counsel for the International, says no 
further wage increases will be granted 
until after the state utilities board acts 
favorably upon a higher fare for the 
Buffalo traction lines, 


Kansas City Railway’s Champions 


Looked at from the standpoint of 
promoting good fellowship among the 
employees and a spirit of co-operation 
the new ball park of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Railways at Thirty-first and 
Askew Streets has already paid for 
itself twice over. The games are played 


“Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays in 


the Railways League, made up of six 
teams from the employees. On Sun- 
days the “Tramways,” the railway team 
in the Inter-City League, has challenged 
all comers with great success, leading 
the league now with six games won and 
one lost. E. B. Sanders of the company 
said: . 

The majority of our employees are young ; 
men and much interested in baseball and 
the results have been wonderful, for the 


company. The crowds on Sundays run 
between 500 and 1,000. The receipts go 


———————E————EeEeete 
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to the league. In addition to this the 
Employees’ Brotherhood publishes a weekly 
newspaper known as the Railway Athlete, 
which gives the news of all the games as 
well as the standings of teams and batting 
averages. We feel that the very great suc- 
cess that has attended the undertaking 
more than compensates for the amount of 
money expended to put it on its feet and 
makes it a practical investment, paying 
weekly dividends in increased efficiency and 
interest. 


The “Yankees,” composed of em- 
ployees from the Ninth and Brighton 
roundhouse, are leading the Railways 
League at present. There is a shop 
team and a power plant team in the 
league. The entrance of men from 


‘these fields engenders a considerable 


amount of healthy competition. 


D. U. R. Denied Injunction 


‘Railway Company May Carry Appeal 


Against City to the Supreme 
Court 
Two suits brought by the Detroit 
(Mich.) United Railway to determine to 
what extent the city can legally use 
taxpayers’ money in the construction of 


street railway lines have been dismissed 


by Judge Mandell in the Circuit Court. 
The Judge declined -to issue injunctions 
asked by the D. U. R. restraining the 
city from using the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission’s funds for purchasing munic- 
ipal railway bonds, and restraining John 
A. Mercier, contractor for the Charle- 
voix Avenue line foundations, from 
building with the money obtained from 
the sale of the bonds thus sold. 

In dismissing the suits Judge Mandell 
upheld the city’s actions and sustained 
the opinion of Corporation Counsel Wil- 
cox that it was not only the Sinking 
Fund Commission’s right but its duty 
to buy such bonds, adding that if it 
had not been the proper course to 
follow, such action relative to the buy- 
ing of Water Board bonds for the 
past fourteen years would have been 
stopped long ago. It is reported that 
the company will appeal the case to the 
higher courts. 

The company contends that the Sink- 
ing Fund and the unexpended balances 
have not been the only funds used by 
the city to pay the bills of the municipal 
ownership project. It is stated that 
back in 1919 there was an appropriation 
of $100,000 out of the taxes for the use 


‘ of the Street Railway Commission, then 


engaged in investigating the local trac- 


tion problem, making appraisals of the. 


company’s property, studying subway 
possibilities, ete. On the witness stand 
the Comptroller testified that more than 
$8,000 of this appropriation collected in 
the July, 1919, taxes, was available for 
the present plans of the commission. 

Corporation Counsel Wilcox has fur- 
nished the commission with an opinion 
that the City Council or the commission 
cannot change the routings of the mun- 
icipal system from those voted on when 
the $15,000,000 bond issue was passed. 
At the same time he declared that the 
commission could build the Elizabeth- 
Witheral loop on the theory that it 
would be a turnout for the Woodward 
line also mentioned in the bonding prop- 
osition although the loop itself is not 
specified, 
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Mr. McCulloch Exonerated 


Charges Against United Railways 
Head Growing Out of Loss of Ref- 
erendum Petitions Dismissed 


Richard McCulloch, president of the 
United Railways of St. Louis and first 
vice-president of the American Electric 
Railway Association, has been exon- 
erated of all charges growing out of 
the loss more than two years ago of 
referendum petitions on a city ordi- 
nance affecting the United Railways. 
The case of Bruce Cameron, formerly 
superintendent of transportation of the 
company, has not yet been called, but 
it is understood that the Circuit Attor- 
ney will ask that it be dismissed. 


HISTORY OF CASE 


The case against Mr. McCulloch was 
sent to Springfield, Mo., for trial. On 
Aug. 30 it was called and, a severance 
being taken, the Cireuit Attorney 
elected to try Mr. McCulloch first. The 
State put in all its evidence, and on 
Sept. 7 the Judge sustained a demurrer 
and ordered the jury to bring in a 
verdict for the defendant. All the 
better element of the city of St. Louis 
has been with Mr. McCulloch in what 
they considered persecution by corpo- 
ration baiters, and since his vindication 
he has been in receipt of hundreds of 
letters, telegrams and messages of 
congratulation. 

In June, 1918, referendum petitions 
on an ordinance affecting the United 
Railways were stolen from a safe in 
the Cigarmakers- Union, where they 
were temporarily stored before being 
filed. The theft was traced to a former 
employee of the company by the name 
of Jackson, who had worked as special 
agent under the superintendent of 
transportation. After about two weeks, 
Jackson returned to St. Louis, gave 
himself up, and offered to turn State’s 
evidence on a promise of immunity 
from prosecution. He stated that he 
had been instructed to steal the 
referendum petitions by Mr. Cameron, 
under whom he had formerly worked, 
and on his testimony and that of an- 
other special agent by the name of 
Brady, and under strong pressure from 
newspapers hostile to the company, Mr. 
Cameron, was indicted for burglary in 
July, 1918. 


Mr. CAMERON’S CASE STILL PENDING 


It was thought at the time that the 
theft of the petitions was due to over- 
zealousness on the part of Jackson in 
his capacity as special agent, but it 
has since been pretty thoroughly 
proved that the theft was a scheme of 
Jackson and others to extort money 
from the officials of the railway. Con- 
ditions were further accentuated by the 
fact that the Mayor and the Board of 
Aldermen who had passed the ordi- 
nance were Republican in_ politics, 
while the Circuit Attorney was a 
Democrat and was backed by two 
newspapers which had bitterly opposed 
the passage of the new franchise ordi- 
nance. 


Mr. Cameron’s case was sent out of 
the city on a change of venue and 
was still pending when the United 
Railways went into the hands of a 
receiver on April 11, 1919. In testi- 
mony before the Special Master in the 
receivership case in June, 1919, one of 
the attorneys used Jackson and Brady 
as witnesses to prove mismanagement, 
and this time a year after their former 
statements, Jackson and Brady testi- 
fied that Mr. McCulloch, as well as 
Mr. Cameron, had told them to get the 
petitions at any cost. This testimony 
created great public excitement and 
although it was well known that the 
testimony of Jackson and Brady dif- 
fered from that given a year previous, 
the Circuit Attorney, with the help of 
hostile newspapers, was able to pro- 
cure an indictment for burglary 
against Mr. McCulloch. He also took 
advantage of the opportunity to re- 
indict Mr. Cameron. 

In order not to embarass the re- 
ceiver, Mr. McCulloch immediately 
resigned as manager for the receiver, 
but has continued to serve as president 
of the company, as the board of di- 
rectors refused to accept his resigna- 
tion. 


Place of Bus Recognized 


Public Service Commissioner Returning 
from Abroad Believes Buses May 
Replace Some Railways 


Lewis Nixon, Public Service Commis- 
sioner for the First District of New 
York, is convinced that buses are a 
good thing, but that they should not 
be run on highways already occupied 
by electric railways. Mr. Nixon has 
recently returned from abroad where 
he went to -inquire into the question of 
bus transportation and to acquire first 
hand information relative to the advis- 
ability of such service in New York 
City. 


Buses A Goop THING 


His ideas with respect to buses 
were expressed to the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL through confirmation by 
him of general statements made by the 
daily newspapers on Mr. Nixon’s re- 
turn. He said: : 


One of the strongest impressions I 
got abroad is that hit or miss legisla- 
tion must be avoided. I am convinced that 
buses are a good thing, but they should 
not be run on highways already occupied 
by street railways. In many ways buses 
can do good work. But if they are to be 
permitted to enter seriously as a factor of 
transportation, it should be under the most 
definite regulations and not under a gueril- 
la system as they are running now. The 
bus arivers in this city are doing about as 
they please. 

Recently there was a report on traffic 
made in the House of Commons, I read it 
carefully and noted that the very flexibil- 
ity which permits omnibuses to run out 
from stopping places out of their proper 
order and to meander and move sideways 
on the roads and to be driven two abreast, 
is in many cases a material element in 
road congestion, Flexibility implies taking 
advantage of chances of passing other 
vehicles, and though it may be an advan- 
tage for speed as against other competitors 
it is not without its element of danger. 

However, I am not and never have been 
against buses, and I believe they may 
eventually take the places of some street 
railways. But we cannot scrap a street 
railway line because some one considers 
a bus service superior. 
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Rhode Island Securities Sold 


New Haven Railroad’s Investment of 
$24,000,000 Brought $2,200 Under 
the Hammer 


Stock of the Rhode Island Company, 
Providence, R. I., and the stock and 
bonds of the Sea View Railroad were 
sold at public auction on Sept. 3 under 
orders of the Federal receivers by 
authority of a decree of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. Harry: Parsons 
Cross bought all the stock of the Rhode 
Island Company, 96,855 shares, for 


$2,200. Mr. Cross also bid in for $200 


the 7,000 shares of stock of the Sea 
View Railroad. Nathaniel Terry Bacon 
of Peace Dale, president of the Narra- 
gansett Pier Railroad, bought the 
$600,000 gold bonds of the Sea View for 
$1,400. It is understood that after the 
auction Mr. Bacon purchased from Mr. 
Cross the Sea View stock he had bid in 
for $200. 


Mr. SHERMAN A PURCHASER 


Duff F. Sherman bought the Provi- 
dence & Danielson Railway at private 
sale for $100,000. By agreement, the 
receivers will operate the road until 


Oct. 2, Mr. Sherman guaranteeing any. 


deficit. 

The 96,855 shares of Rhode Island 
Company stock which Mr. Cross bought 
for $2,200 represent an original invest- 
ment by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad of $19,000,000, which 
was further increased to, $24,000,000. 
In addition the New Haven loaned $4,- 
000,000 to the Rhode Island Company 
for improvements and other, require- 
ments, against which it took notes of 
the Rhode Island Company. These 
notes are still held by the New Haven 
Company. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSETS STATED 


Among the assets of the Rhode Island 
Company are the Woonsocket and Bur- 


-rillville roads, which with other prop- 


erty holdings are in the hands of re- 
ceivers. Another asset is over $2,000,- 
000 stock. of the United Traction Com- 
pany, which stock was pledged by the 
Rhode Island Company to secure bank 
loans. There are also parcels of real 
estate, cars and other items, the value 
of all its physical assets being esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000. Against all 
assets are claims said to aggregate 
$10,000,000, which accounts for the 
nominal price brought at the sale of 
the stock. x 

No information as to the outlook of 
the Sea View, the Danielson and the 
Chepachet lines could be obtained from 
the successful bidders, except that Mr. 
Sherman expects to run his properties 
until Oct. 2 by agreement with the re- 


_ ceivers, a guarantee covering deficits 


being given. As to the Sea View, the 
purchasers have nothing whatever to 
say. 

The properties sold are subject to 
liens, which are in some _ instances 
problematical and must be adjudicated 
by the courts. 

The stock and bonds of the roads in- 
volved were sold, and not the physical 
properties. The sale in no way affects 
the several lines leased by the Rhode 
Island Company, including the Rhode 
Island Suburban, Union Railroad lines 
in this city, Pawtucket, East Providence, 
Buttonwoods, East Greenwich, Paw- 
tucket Valley, Cumberland Hill and 
lines to Attleboro. 


Philadelphia Appraisal to 
Continue 

An order to continue the appraisal of 
the property of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company has been made by the 
Public Service Commission meeting in 
special executive session at the City 
Hall. The commission allowed the 
withdrawal of the no-transfer higher 
fare tariff presented by the company 
on June 1 and in doing so reaffirmed 
its order of July 26, that there could 
be no fare increase until the company 
had completed the valuation of its prop- 
erty and presented it to the city and 
commission. 

Evidence produced at hearings in 
July failed to convince the commission 
that the proposed increase was war- 
ranted and the order declared impera- 
tive until a valuation had been submit- 
ted by the company. Recently the com- 
pany asked the commission for permis- 
sion to withdraw the no-transfer tariff. 
The city, while assenting to the with- 
drawal plan, asked the commission to 
order the valuation proceedings con- 
tinued. An appropriation of $50,000 
was voted by Council for the employ- 
ment of experts by the city, to check 
up the appraisal when it should be pre- 
sented to the commission. 

The text of the order drawn by James 
S. Benn, Philadelphia member of the 
commission, follows: 


The petition of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company to withdraw Tariff P. S. 
C. Pa. No. 68, and the petition of the city 
of Philadelphia waiving objection to the 
withdrawal of said tariff are hereby granted. 
This permission is without prejudice to the 
pending complaints of the Cliveden Im- 
provement _Association et al. against the 
rates and service of the respondent com- 
pany, which were in part merged with the 
complaint against said tariff schedule, and 
the same are hereby restored to their for- 
mer status on the docket of the com- 
mission. 


The order of the commission of July’ 


26, 1920, in so far as it relates to the prepa- 
ration and submission of an inventory and 
appraisal of the respondent is hereby af- 
firmed, a copy of said inventory and ap- 
praisal to be furnished to the city of Phila- 
delphia and every opportunity given it to 
check up the same and present such evi- 
dence in relation thereto as it may deem 
proper. 
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Another Buffalo Committee 


Appeal to Security Holders to Oppose 
Plan of Committee Headed by 
McDougal Interests 


Bondholders of the International 
Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
organized a new committee in opposi- 
tion to the proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the Buffalo traction system 
submitted last month by Elliott C. Mc- 
Dougal, chairman of the bondholders’ 
protective. committee. The protesting 
bondholders charge the arrangement is 
not equitable. Before the objections to 
the adoption of the reorganization 
agreement can become effective, proxies 
or co-operation of persons owning 30 
per cent or about $17,000,000 in securi- 
ties must be obtained. To date the com- 
mittee represents $1,534,000 in de- 
posited bonds. 


PHILADELPHIANS ON COMMITTEE 


Three Philadelphia men who organ- 
ized the committee are George K. 
Reilly, a banker; J. M. Johnston and 
R. M. Stinson, dealers in investment 
bonds. One of the reasons enumerated 
why holders of the certificates of de- 
posit for collateral 4 per cent trust 
bonds of the International Railway 
should object to the plan promulgated 
by Mr. McDougal is that the voting 
trust proposed would perpetuate for its 
term of five years “the management 
which declined to put in operation a 
fare increase from 5 to 7 cents for five 
months after it was granted to the com- 
pany.” It also is claimed that the com- 
pany has $1,500,000 in its treasury and 
that the protective committee has $400,- 
000 on hand. The objecting boldhold- 
ers say: 

The $1,800,000 cash planned to be raised 
by forcing you to purchase 9% shares of 
voting trust certificates to provide for cap- 
ital expenditures over 1921 is extremely 
drastic and premature. 

It also is charged that the Interna- 
tional Railway is not at present on the 
verge of bankruptcy, “but we are ad- 
vised,” the committee says, “the com- 
pany will earn during 1920 over and 
above all fixed charges at the rate of 
$400,000 a year, and such figures are 
arrived at after setting aside $2,700,000 
for maintenance and accident claims.” 

The Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., is the depository for the 
bonds of the protesting committee. 


REASONS FOR OBJECTIONS SUMMARIZED 


The committee, of which George K. 
Reilly, of Reilly, Brock & Company, 
Philadelphia, is a member, in address- 
ing the security holders, has summa- 
rized its reasons why holders should 
object to the plan of Aug. 17 as 
follows: 


1. The company has $1,500,000 cash in 
its treasury. The protective committee has 
$400,000 cash on hand. ; 

2. The bonds of the International Rail- 
way bought in for you have an estimated 
value of nearly $2,700,000. ; 

3. You are asked to give up title and 
rights in $640,500 of underlying bonds, and 
$200,000 of 7 per cent notes (including the 
values mentioned in paragraph 2). 

4. The International Railway common 
stock is your property. 


The 7-cent fare put in operation 
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April-May, 1920, should continue to yield 
additional revenues, 

6. The $1,800,000 cash planned to be 
raised by forcing you to purchase 934 shares 
of voting trust certificates to provide for 
capital expenditures over 1921 is extremely 
drastic and premature. 

7. A voting trust such as is proposed 
would perpetuate for its term the man- 
agement which declined to put in operation 
a fare increase from 5 cents to 7 cents for 
five months after it was granted the com- 
pany. 

8. The plan is unjust to bondholders 
who are unable or unwilling to subscribe, 
since they lose their entire investment. 


Experts Criticise P. R. T. 
Depreciation Plan 


Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery, public accountants, have re- 
ported for 1919 to the city of Philadel- 
phia on the finances of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company under the 
terms of the operating agreement of 
1907. Unofficial summaries of the re- 
port indicate that the company on Jan. 
1, 1919, abandoned its practice of de- 
ducting annually from its gross rev- 
enues 15 per cent for renewals and: up- 
keep. 

As of Jan. 1, 1920, the renewal 
reserve appears to have dwindled to 
$574,470. Out of the surplus in the 
reserve renewal fund of $1,127,320, the 
company applied $552,200 for mainte- 
nance of way and structures and for 
equipment and cars. In commenting on 
the report the Philadelphia Record 
says that “had proper deductions been 
made from gross earnings by the Rapid 
Transit Company for renewals during 
1919, the company would not have been 
able to show a net profit sufficient to 
pay the annual dividend of 5 per cent 
or $1,500,000 on its $30,000,000 capital. 
Not until June of this: year did the com- 
pany pass up a dividend, and that was 
for the first six months of 1920.” 

The report comments as follows: 


Previous to Jan. 1, 1919, the accounting 
officers of the company maintained that 
the charge against operation of 15 per 
cent of the gross revenues was _ sufficient 
to cover current maintenance and to pro- 
vide a reserve from which replacements, 
necessitated by depreciation and obso- 
lescence, could be made. The officers now 
state that the company has entered upon 
an era of operation, by which the property 
is maintained at a high standard of effi- 
ciency, which makes unnecessary, in a 
eycle of years, any provisions for deprecia- 
tion or obsolescence. 

It is our opinion that the cost of renew- 
als, which are inevitable, should be pro- 
vided for from the operations of the years 
during which the property is in use, and 
not he borne by the years subsequent to 
its retirement or replacement. Further- 
more, the policy adopted by the company 
is liable to abuse and is only defensible if 
the principle of keeping the road up to its 
greatest efficiency is rigidly adhered to. 


Washington Lines Go Behind 


It is reported that the rate of 8 cents 
for cash fares or four tickets for 30 cents 
which was put into effect last May on 
the lines of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C., 
is not providing a fair return on the 
valuation of the company. Indications 
are now that on the current year the 


revenues of the company will fall short . 


by $450,000 of the amount necessary to 
allow a 6 per cent return on the prop- 
erty. The higher rate was authorized 
by the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia. 


Glasgow Has First Deficit 


Previous Years of Profit, Which ‘Allowed $997,238 to Be Paid to the 
Common Good, Now Changed to Deficit 
After having completed the repayment of its capital in 1917, thereby elim- 


inating interest and sinking fund charges, the accounts of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Tramway for the year ended May 31, 1920, show a deficit—the first in the 


history of the tramway under municipal control. 


The working expenses have 


been continually rising and this year overtook the receipts, leaving a deficit of 


£108,531. 


One of the reasons for this decrease in the last two years has been 


the increase in 1919 from £400 to £700 per mile of single track in the rate of 
depreciation of the permanent way. This railway is noted for its ability to allow 
such a large percentage of its passengers to travel for the equivalent of 1 cent. 


HE results for the year show that 
the ordinary income amounted to 


£1,721,578 and the working ex- 
penses, including payments to depen- 
dents of employees serving with his 
Majesty’s fotces, to £1,558,161, thus 
leaving a net revenue of £163,417. The 
ordinary income of the previous year 
was £1,531,320 and the working ex- 
penses £1,249,989, leaving a net revenue 


of £281,331. The decrease of 1920 over 
1919 was £117,914, or 42 per cent. After 
paying the Paisley District Tramways 
Company, Ltd., income tax, parliamen- 
tary expenses, interest and sinking 
fund, and carrying a definite amount to 
the depreciation and permanent way re- 
newals fund, there was a deficit for the 
year of £108,531. It will be noticed from 
the income statement that the gross 
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INCOME STATEMENT—GLASGOW CORPORATION TRAMWAYS 


: Percentage 
Year ended May 31: 1920 1919 Change 
Revenue from transportation)y. esa sles ob lee Were os £1,716,490 £1,527,487 +12.4 
Revenue from other railway operations...............0e+0eeees 5,087 3,832 +32.8 
Total tallway-Tevenue. 2. ieee te sae) oh > al eis eo Lavine £1,721,5¢77 £1,531,319 +12.4 
TPAENG STPSNSOG Ss 6.5 <a y a. cho RE eceath Sho hn. sc0 sks at gs ta a 856,111 674,167 +26.0 
General expenimeso:o 2... 7555. Ter ets or Orie n enn one Pena 225,872 175,005 +29.1 
General repairs and maintenance...........-..e eee e eee ee cere 317,521 219,509 +44.7 
POWOF SxPONGOS itis. iis «ks spe5 RRM Rp a era Sek leo sw Cade Ninth Oe 152,742 106,686 +43.2 
Clydebankinvidges:.s\:5 |. cee ease oe ee es eae 2,314 1,752 +32.1 
Total railway expenses (excluding depreciation) ............ £1,554,560 £1,177,119 +32.0 
Net operating revenue...........esee eens eli iabiaral ae Mesa Ie £167,017 £354,200 —52.8 
Payment to dependents of employees serving with his Majesty’s 
FOLGER Mile sig ee ice die: < 5 Suh 2 REE Caos toa ancitd accra a Bate ates 3,601 72,869 —95.0 
Balance carried to net revenue account..............00e00 £163,416 £281,331 —42.0 
Non-operiiting ancbme ii. <,. «icc Sabet ss bean alow > sk OR 13,345 10,565 +26.3 
Groda SieOMeS 6 ic Poin. aha Bate a eee £176,761 £291,896 —39.5 
Deductions from gross income: ‘ pats . 
Proportion of traffic receipts due Paisley District Tramways 54 
Company, Ltd... io 110,092 9,755 +13.7 
Interest on capital. . 3,892" 9 be oo erie eee 
Sinking fund.......... R215 | ek ee 
Property and income tax 81,296 83,702 — 2.9 
Parliamentary expenses.) Ataie nck age daa sete sare: «<< piee ies 1,056 123. “cee 
Depreciation fund)... .. : 5%, <2 seemed vs amt To sre. «Gc eetee oe 48,943 46,149 + 6.1 
Permanent way renewals fund..............0ceecueeeeepeee 137,299 137,394 | Jee 
Total deductions from gross income... ............00.0 000 £285,293 £277,123 + 3.0 
Net income transferred to profit and loss. .......00 000s eeeeeenee * £108,531 £14,772 —835.0 
* Deficit. 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION—GLASGOW CORPORATION TRAMWAYS 
Percentage 
Year ended May 31: 1920 1919 Change 
Miles.of single tracki(....°%\ .-cGaeeme eat ere tunel weet Soe suetee 198.12 198.25. "vee 
Total raven Caxernsleg 99.0 SRT tes s aun boy. ole sinis Dae Opener 26,459,015 25,581,547 + 3.4 
Total ravatiue car-hours: |... «Speen de ) ov vein Saree. os Sah mite 3,528,207 3,413,371 + 3. 
Ratio CM. to C.B.(Gpeed wp Ries tothe Paseo oes ce Pee 7.47 ¥.49 5 ee 
Revenue passengers, total... cvs ee des hoe oe en ale wh ele ier 509,339,886 464,246,677 + 9.7 
"TAM O TOVOMUG cul oid. \ os 0.5: CUeRRMMRTEM Tv inrale nis. 616 Te! wie) Osage £1,716,491 £1,527,488 +12.4 
Average fare paid per passenger (pence) ......-- 66.6 e eee eeee 0.809 0.790 + 1.4 
Traffic revenue per mile of single track.......... £8,664 £7,704 4+-12.5 
Kw.-hr. (traction load and car lighting)......... 42,942,868 39,984,597 + 7.4 
Estimated population served (city and suburbs) . 1,338,811 1,150,000 +16.4 
Population served per mile of single track. . 757 5,800 +16.5 
Average distance paid for per passenger (miles) . . 1.839 1.795 + 2.5 
Average traffic revenue per passenger (pence). ... 0.81 0.79 + 2.5 
Statistics per car-mile: 
Average traffic revenue (pence)... ..-..--- 2 see er eee cede reece 15.57 14.33 + 8.7 
Average total working expenses (pence). ......- 0... 5.00000 15.71 11.40 +37.8 
Average number of passengers. ... 0.6.0 e eee eee ee eee eeeees 19.25 18.15 + 6.1 
G Kw.-hr, (traction andjcar-lighting)............-..6 6. eeeeee Jp . s ae os ze 
ar-miles per revenue PASSENGErS.... 6... se eee eee eee ; — 5. 
Car-miles per end of aitigle tradi tne bois de one nen ee wer 133,547 129,030 + 3:5 
Statistics per car-hour: 
Average traffic revenue (shillings)...........-6--++sseeeeeee 9.72 8.96 + 8.5 
Average total working expemses..........-- 000 eee eeeeeeeee * 8.82 6.90 +27.8 
Average number of passengers. .... 5.06556 e cere e ee renee 144.0 136.0 + 5.9 
bic Age = eit COLE. ... . « AEP ey wale iad cldlv,s'veln eres 90.3 76.8 +13.5 
Rolling sto¢k: 
Top covered GARB. ..6 62s cr cA epee ede meses ct rereceeunae 865 828 + 4.5 
Standatd Gare. [yuo cecey > -cQUep eral Cent Web) oh Aviaries 30 30. a 4. Sain 
Converted horse cars... .....64++ Wa,  Noihl aes caevtd ctu | 7 —86.0 
Training oat, i606: 0 oss «eee Uns De ree. Ope yay 0 « Mp 1 Ce aes 
Total care in etock: ...\. . swede evades tee hos oe ows wen ed 897 866 + 3.6 
Average number of cars in use per day... ... 6s. .cs seers eens 741.53 667.98 +11.0 
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—— Passengers Carried ——\ 


—-— Traffic Receipts ——— 


‘ Fare Number Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
no CORRES add "hE ere 304,865,756 59.86 £635,137 37.00 
| id CN EBs 591,985 34.49 

1 989, ; 237,431 13.83 
Be 12,394,898 2.43 103,291 6.02 
57) 5,596,692 1.10 58,299 3.40 
6,417,203 1.26 90,047 5.24 

MED ccm yre eek” 8 ic gates + 301 0.02 

509,339,886 100.00 £1,716,491 100.00 


revenue for the year shows an increase 
of £193,038 compared with 1919, and 
that the average traffic revenue per 

- ear-mile increased from 14.33 pence to 
15.57 pence. This is very high con- 
sidering that about 60 per cent of the 
total passengers carried pay only 1 cent 
per ride. The working expenses, ex- 
eluding expenditure incurred on account 
of the war, showed an increase of £377,- 
441, or 32 per cent. 


TRAMWAY DeEBT PAID 


The total tramway debt of the com- 
“pany was paid off in 1917. Since that 
date new capital expenditure amounting 
to £45,148 has been incurred. The 
amount at the credit of the depreciation 
and permanent way renewals fund on 
_ May 31, 1919, was £449,006. A sum of 
£163,663 was deducted during the year 
to be expended ori track renewal, etc. 
The amount added to the fund was 
£186,242, leaving the balance standing 
at £471,585. i 
Rates of depreciation and permanent 
way renewal as they now stand are: 
Permanent way allowed £700 per mile 
of single track, or £137,299; power 
_ station and substations plant, 3 per 
_ cent; cars, 5 per cent; electric equip- 
ment of cars, 5 per cent; other rolling 
stock, 15 per cent; Clydebank bridge, 5 
per cent. 
The total rolling stock for 1920 was 
_ 897 cars, as compared with 866 in 1919. 
_ Of this number, 429 are now fitted with 
_ vestibules. The work of building new 
ears is being pushed. During the year 
thirty-seven new cars were put into ser- 
vice. 


LARGE PERCENTAGE PAy ONE CENT 


} As noted before, the company charges 
_ about 3 penny (1 cent) as the fare of 
i about 60 per cent of the passengers. 
_ The accompanying table gives the num- 
ber of passengers carried during the 


year at each fare and the revenue from 
each fare, with percentages in each 
case. There were 304,865,756 passen- 
gers paying only 4 penny and the traffic 
receipts from this group amounted to 
37 per cent of the total receipts. 

On an eighth of a mile less of track 
and with a thirteen-hour day instead of 
fourteen hours both the car-miles and 
the car-hours increased 3.4 per cent. 

The company has to pay taxes the 
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same as a private corporation and gives 
its profits to the common good. The 
total number of employees was 7,195 
in 1920, an increase over 1919 of 540. 
Of this total for 1920, there were 1,784 
motormen, 1,464 conductors and 467 
conductresses. The change back from 
women to men operators may be noted 
by the fact that the conductors in 1919 
were 800, while the conductresses were 
1,087. The total payroll for the year 
1920 was £1,129,909. 

In the accompanying charts every- 
thing seems to be advancing at a tre- 
mendous pace. The operating expenses 
are nearly overtaking the total receipts, 
as Seen by the fact that the operating 
ratio is now more than 90 per cent. 
But at the same time the passengers 
carried have increased, as has the traffic 
revenue per passenger. Car mileage, 
although decreased in 1919 by 679,684 
over the previous ‘year, shows an in- 
crease in 1920 over 1918 of 197,784, 
making the total car-miles 26,459,015 
for the year. Traffic revenue per car- 
mile has increased uniformly since 
1917. The average passengers per car- 
mile since 1895 were 13.35, but the last 
few years the number has been higher, 
reaching 19.25 in 1920. ‘The average 
fare per passenger had a drop between 
1911 and 1915, but is gradually gaining 
again. The maximum average on this 
curve was in 1910 with .96 pence and 
the minimum was in 1915 with .76 
pence. For 1920 the average was .81 
pence. At the same time the average 
working expenses per passenger are 
increasing at a more rapid rate. For 
1920, the average working expenses per 
passenger was .73 pence. 
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Ocean Shore Ceases Operation 


The Ocean Shore Railroad, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has ceased to operate. The 
road was never completed, there being 
a gap in the middle almost as long as 
the completed part of the road. Con- 
struction of the road was very expen- 
sive. The traffic was never sufficient to 
make the road pay, and recently the 
automobile and motor truck have cut 
into the road’s revenues. Finally the 
100 employees made demands for an 
increase in wages. At this point the 
officials threw up their hands in despair 
and discontinued operation. 

Ten million dollars was spent in the 
effort to build and operate the road. 
After the stockholders had been wiped 
out a committee of bondholders strug- 
gled unvailingly for nine years to make 
the road pay. Yet the situation is 
not entirely without hope. The San 
Francisco terminals of the company are 
electrically operated. Rapid general de- 
velopment of the territory through 
which the road runs and the extension 
of electric propulsion to the entire line 
may possibly afford a way out. 


Financial Plan Declared Operative 


The protective committee represent- 
ing the holders of the 4-6 per cent 
bonds of the National Properties Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., of which Evan 
Randolph is chairman, has declared the 
amended plan operative. The time for 
the deposit of bonds, which expired on 
Aug. 16, has been extended to Sept. 20. 

A second protective committee with 
V. Gilpin Robinson as chairman has 
taken this position: 


1. That full information as to all opera- 
tions of the American Railways and the 
National Properties Company since Jan. 
1, 1916, shall be given to all bondholders. 

2. That the present condition of their 
property as to resources and earning power 
shall be made clear. 

3. That the provisions in the deed of 
trust securing the bondholders shall faith- 
fully be carried out. ’ 

4. That all claims that may be justly 
found to lie against the National Properties 
Company, any other company, or any _indi- 
viduals shall be prosecuted to the full ex- 
tent of the law for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Properties-American Railways bond- 
holders. ~ 

5. That the plan which is finally pre- 
sented to the bondholders be a plan that 
gives those bondholders who pay any as- 
sessment that may be necessary, the best 
possible security for their money,’ and a 
plan whereby those bondholders who can- 
not pay an assessment get a square deal. 


Bondholders are requested to deposit 
their bonds with the Provident Life & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, on or be- 
fore Sept. 8. If deposited with the 
original protective committee, holders 
are asked, if they so wish, to withdraw 
their bonds and redeposit them. 

The plan as originally proposed was 
intended to supply the company with 
additional cash and to take care of ob- 
ligations which are in default. It was 
devised principally because it had be- 
come impossible satisfactorily to market 
the securities of the subsidiaries owing 
to the changed money conditions, espe- 
cially as to interest rates. The details 
were referred to in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for July 17, page 147, 
and Aug. 14, page 334. 


City Opposes Renewal Fund Use 


The special traction counsel for the 
city of Chicago, Chester E. Cleveland, 
has notified the Board of Supervising 
Engineers that it should not approve 
any certificates of expenditure for new 
equipment, which are to be covered by 
surplus money in the 1907 contract 
ordinance renewal fund. The use of 
such money for buying new cars was 
authorized by the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission as explained in full in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 14, 
page 337, and commented on editorially 
in the issue of Aug. 21, page 348. The 
city, in its notice, reminds the board 
members that they are bound by a con- 
tract between the traction companies 
and the city and that the use of the re- 
newal fund money for buying new cars 
would be contrary to the provision of 
that contract. There is also an intima- 
tion that the city will resort to court 
action if the fund should be used in 
this manner. 


Financial 


News Notes 
iL 


Receiver’s Certificates Retired. — 
Judge Faris in the United States Dis- 
trict Court has-issued an order permit- 
ting Rolla Wells, receiver of the United 
Railways, St. Louis, Mo., to pay out 
$2,300,000 of the company’s. general 
funds to retire $2,300,000 of 6 per cent 
receiver’s certificates which fell due on 
Sept. 2, 1920. The order disclosed that 
the receiver had been unable to sell 
any of the $4,200,000 of receiver’s cer- 
tificates authorized by the court about 
six weeks ago, because the bids were 
too low. 

Car Trust Certificates Offered —Ham- 
bleton & Company and the Fidélity 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., re- 
cently offered at prices to yield 8 per 
cent $280,000 of 8 per cent car trust 
gold certificates, Series of 1920, of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Railway. The certificates 
are dated Sept. 1, 1920, and are due 
serially March 1, 1921, to Sept. 1, 1923. 
They are in the denomination of $1,000. 
Interest is payable May and September 
at the office of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, trustee. The certificates are re- 
deemable as a whole on thirty days’ 
notice at 101% and interest. They are 
secured by fifty specially equipped new 
Birney safety cars built by the J. G. 
Brill Company, upon which the company 
will make an initial payment of about 
20 per cent of the total cost. 


Vote on Reorganization on Oct. 18.— 
With a view to consummating the 
amended plan of reorganization of the 
United Railroads, San Francisco, the 
stockholders of the Market Street Rail- 
way will vote on Oct. 18 on authorizing 
the new stock and bonds called for by 


the plan, thus increasing the total cap- 
ital stock to $32,150,000 and the author- 
ized debt to $22,700,000. The capital 
stock will be advanced from $18,750,000, 
all common, to $32,150,000, consisting 
of $11,750,000 of prior preference stock; 
$5,000,000 of preferred stock; $4,700,- 
000 of second preferred stock and $10,- 
700,000 of common stock. The stock- 
holders will also vote on increasing the 
authorized bonded debt from §$17,- 
500,000 to $22,700,000 by authorizing 
the issuance of $5,200,000 of five year 
6 per cent notes to be secured among 
other ways, by pledge of $5,200,000 of 
the present authorized bonds. . The 
meeting will also act on increasing the 
number of directors of the corporation 
from five to eleven. 


Dallas Still Far Behind.—The Dallas 
(Texas) Railway carried fewer passen- 
gers during July under the 6-cent fare 
than during May under the 5-cent fare, 
according to statistics given out re- 
cently by Richard Meriwether, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
compary, During May 5,682,705 pas- 
sengers were carried while during July 
only 4,976,398 passengers rode on the 
cars, a decrease of 706,307. The com- 
pany, even with the 6-cent fare, is not 
earning the return authorized under the 
terms of the franchise granted on April 
8, 1917. The shortage for the month 
of July amounted to $19,566. Mr. Meri- 
wether’s report shows a total valua- 
tiow of $8,863,005 on which a return of 
7 per cent is authorized by the fran- 
chise, thus giving a net return of $51,- 
700. The gross income from all sources 
for July was $275,391, and the operat- 
ing expenses $243,257, leaving net earn- 
ings of $32,134, This gives an accumu- 
lated shortage for the thirty-four 


months’ operation under this franchise - 


amounting to $566,790. 


Receiver Named for Hamburg Rail- 
way.—John F. Burke, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was named receiver on Aug. 31 by Jus- 
tice Alonzo Hinkley in Supreme Court 
for the Hamburg Railway Company, 
Buffalo, under $10,000 bond. The re- 
ceivership order requires that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission be asked to de- 
termine what sum the company will be 
required to pay for power to operate its 


cars to the Buffalo & Lake Erie Trac- ~ 


tion Company’s terminal at Bay View, 
N. Y., and what sum the Buffalo & Lake 
Erie Traction Company shall be re- 
quired to pay for the use of 2 miles of 
the Hamburg line’s tracks. Mr. Burke 
was the choice of the majority bond- 
holders for receiver. He is a large 
bondholder. With the appointment of a 
receiver for the Hamburg Railway, 
which has been operated as part of the 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company 
system, the Buffalo,& Lake Erie Trac- 
tion Company was compelled on Sept. 1, 
to suspend local service over the Ham- 
burg line. The receiver for the Ham- 
burg line prohibits the Buffalo & Lake 
Erie Traction Company from making 
local stops between Buffalo and Bay 
View. The Buffalo & Lake Erie Trac- 
tion Company operates between Buf- 
falo and Erie, Pa. 
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‘Traffic and Transportation 


Iowa Lines Raise Fares 


Cedar Rapids and Mason City Com- 
panies Raise Rates Under Terms 
of Supreme Court Decision 


Acting under the terms of a recent 
decision of the Iowa Supreme Court, 


two electric railways operating within’ 


the State have raised their fares. They 
are the Cedar Rapids & Marion City 
Railway, Cedar Rapids, whose rates are 
now 8 cents, and the Mason City & 


Clear Lake Railroad, Mason City, whiclr 


is also charging an 8-cent cash fare. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court 

was rendered in the case of the appeal 

of the Ottumwa Railway & Light Com- 


pany, Ottumwa, from a’ ruling of the 


lower court which denied the company 


an injunction restraining the City of 


Ottumwa from reducing the fare from 
6 cents to 5 cents. The higher court 
ruled that a contract between a city 
and a railway which fixes a permanent 


fare has never been sanctioned by the 


Legislature of Iowa, and that, there- 
fore, rates fixed in such a contract may 
be changed. The court further held 
that it is against public policy to con- 
tract for unchanging rates and that 
there must be no such contract because 
its enforcement might fasten an exorbi- 
tant charge on the patrons, or on the 
other hand a rate. that will confiscate 
the property of the utility. 


COMPANIES QUICK TO ACT 


This ruling of the court has been in- 
terpreted by the managements of 
several Iowa properties to mean that 
inasmuch as the rate of fare specified 
in a franchise is not binding, the com- 
panies have the right to put in force a 
rate of fare which is not unreasonably 
high. The order is further interpreted 
to mean that the rate of fare need not 
be one which just misses being con- 


 fiseatory, but one which is reasonable, 


taking into account the cost of money 
to utilities. The decision is therefore 
regarded as of considerable. importance 
to the electric railways of the State, 
since it apparently means that the com- 


_ panies will: be able to maintain their 


properties and render adequate service. 

The rate increases at Cedar Rapids 
and Mason City were made upon the 
companies’ own initiative. It is re- 
ported that the higher fare went into 


‘effect in both cities without any friction 


or complaint from the public. The 
Cedar Rapids company announced that 
the wages of its 200 employees would 
immediately be advanced. The Iowa 
Railway & Light Company, which oper- 
ates a few cars in local service in Cedar 
Rapids, also increased the fare to 8 


cents. 


A feature of the new Mason City rate 
is the sale by the company of a monthly 


ticket by the use of which it is possible ~ 


to make each ride at a cost of as low 
as 6 cents. The tickets, or passes, are 
sold for.$1 each and each is good for 
one month only. The plan is designed 
to take care of the steady rider. Each 
time the holder of a pass boards a car 
he shows the card and gives the con- 
ductor a nickel. At forty rides a month 
his fare is 7% cents; at fifty rides, 7 
cents; at sixty rides, 6% cents; at 


seventy rides, 6.4 cents; at eighty rides,. 


6.2 cents; at ninety rides, 6.1 cents, and 
at 100 rides, 6 cents. .The cards are 
issued to individuals and are not trans- 
ferable. They are not issued to com- 
panies. Each card is stamped with the 
date of issuance and the holder’s name. 


Seven Cents in Oklahoma City 


A 7-cent fare with four tickets for 
25 cents took effect on the local lines 
of the Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on Sept. 10. The fare was 
formerly 5 cents. The new rates were 
authorized by the State Corporation 
Commission. 

Some four or five months ago the of- 
ficers of the Oklahoma (Okla.) Rail- 
way took up with the Mayor and City 
Commission of Oklahoma City in an in- 
formal way the matter of increased 
fares on the city lines. The situation 
was explained fully and about the 
middle of June a formal petition was 
presented to the commission asking for 
a 7-cent fare, four tickets for 25 cents. 

The Mayor suggested that a commit- 
tee of five men be appointed and an 
independent auditor be retained at the 
expense of the railway to investigate 
the finances of the company and report 
to the commission. This plan was 
agreed to by the railway and the com- 
mittee and the auditor were appointed 
by the Mayor. The auditor went into 
the affairs of the railway, very thor- 
oughly and submitted a report early 
in August to the committee to the ef- 
fect that the company was unable to 
function properly under the 5-cent fare 
with the universal transfers in effect 
since the company was organized. 

After a thorough study of the re- 
port the committee voted to recom- 
mend the increase which had been re- 
quested. On the committee was a rep- 
resentative of the labor unions. This 
member voted under instructions from 
the labor council and was the only 
member of the committee to go on rec- 
ord against the increase. The Mayor 
and the City Commission, after going 
over the report, passed an ordinance 
permitting the provisions of the fran- 
chise which requires a 5-cent fare to 
be waived for three years and decided 
in favor of an increase in fares in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the committee subject to the approval 
of the State Corporation Commission. 


Losing $2,772 Daily 


Kansas City Railways Tells Municipal 
Authorities It Must Have More 
Revenue—Asks Higher Rate 


Service is being furnished by the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Railways at a daily 
loss of $2,772. This fact is brought 
out by the company in a letter which 
it has addressed to Mayor Cowgill and 
other municipal officials as well as to 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
daily newspapers. In this communica- 
tion the railway management outlines 
the reasons for its recent application 
to the State Public Service Commis- 
sion for authority ‘to raise its fare. 


FLEXIBLE FARE PROPOSED 


To meet the present situation the 
company proposes to install a flexible- 
fare system under which the rate, 
based on present prices, would advance 
from 8 cents ‘to 9 cents, with six tickets 
for 50 cents. This would mean a rate 
of approximately 8.5 cents a passenger. 
The average fare is now 7.42 cents, 
while the cost of furnishing service is 
8.23 cents for each revenue passenger. 

Increases in wages and in the cost 
of fuel have been largely responsible for 
its present predicament, says the com- 
pany. During the past year wages 
have risen by approximately $1,000,000, 
while the price of coal has advanced 
from $3.43 to $4.46 a ton. The com- 
pany points out that for the period 
of March, April and May it operated 
at a loss of $255,056. 

The company’s letter follows in part: 


The street railway business is bottomed 
upon the theory that it will have a mo- 
nopoly of the community’s transportation. 
Upon this theory it is regulated and con- 
trolled by law, both as to its operation and 
its earnings. Upon this theory it is re- 
quired to operate. development service upon 
lines and in districts where present traffic 
does not pay the actual cost of operation. 
It is required to operate owl cars which 
are non-paying; to maintain certain service 
standards regardless of whether they pay. 


JITNEYS ADD TO Cost 


We, of course, feel that the: best interests 
of the Kansas Cities are not served by 
permitting the operation of jitneys. We do 
feel that the transportation of a city cover- 
ing eighty-nine square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 450,000,. and now served by 315 
miles of street railway, can never be ad- 
equately furnished by this form of trans- 
portation. In the first place, if automobile 
transportation should attempt to furnish 
the service now given by the Kansas City 
Railways it would be an economic im- 
possibility. A 

DIVIDENDS Not ASKED 


In view of the facts as above set forth, 
and which are established by exhibits, or 
which can readily be ascertained from the 
city’s representative on the Board of Con- 
trol, we are asking for a fare that will 
make possible the present high grade of 
service; to pay adequate wages to our 
employees; and to pay a legal rate of _re- 
turn to those whose money ‘is invested_in 
Kansas City’s street railway facilities. We 
are not asking for profits or dividends, nor 
do we expect them. ; 

We regret the necessity for this step and 
would welcome any condition that would 
make possible a reduction in car fares. 
We submit for your consideration the fact 
that the removal of jitney competition and 
the reestablishment of the transportation 
business of Kansas City upon the proper 
basis would make possible a reduction 
under what will otherwise have to_ be 
charged. Wo do not believe that it is just 
or for the best interests of Kansas City 
that the 350,000 people who daily avail 
themselves of our service should be re- 
quired to pay a penalty of approximately 
1 cent a car ride in order to supply jitney 
service to a small minority. 
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Bridgeport Cars to Run Again 


Connecticut Company Plans to Restore Service on Its Lines There on 
Sept. 20, Following Council’s Action in Restricting Buses 


Bridgeport’s electric cars are “coming back.” 


Service will be restored by the 


Connecticut Company on its Bridgeport city division on Sept. 20. Announcement 
to this effect was made by Lucius S. Storrs, president of the railway, on Sept. 
8 following the action of the Bridgeport Common Council the evening before 
in passing a new ordinance ruling motor buses off the principal streets served 


by the railway. 


The resumption of trolley operation will end a 


“vacation” 


lasting nearly two months, during which Bridgeporters have been dependent 
for transportation upon jitneys or private automobiles. 


cil on Sept. 7 restricts jitney 

operation to certain designated 
streets and to districts for the most 
part entirely without electric railway 
facilities. Bus competition with the 
railway is halted through the elimina- 
tion of the “jits” from the central sec- 
tion of the city. There is, however, no 
attempt to do away with the buses en- 
tirely. In the future the jitneys are to 
furnish a service complementary to the 
railway. 


‘Tar measure passed by the Coun- 


ENDS EIGHT WEEKS TIEUP 


The resumption of trolley service in 
Bridgeport will come just eight weeks 
after the cars were taken off the streets 
because of the Council’s failure to reg- 
ulate the buses. A previous ordinance, 
which would have meant the elimination 
of all jitney operation, was declared 
invalid by Judge Banks on July 22 be- 
cause it delégated the Council’s power 
to fix routes to the board of police 
commissioners. The Council took no 
action to enact a new ordinance along 
the lines indicated by Judge Banks. 
The company therefore ceased opera- 
tion on Aug. 2. 

Under the provisions of the new law 
five routes are specified which the buses 
will be required to follow. Several of 
these routes traverse the-city from east 
to west, largely through streets not hav- 
ing trolley tracks. A penalty of $100 


is provided for each violation of the’ 


ordinance. Those sections of the meas- 
ure.with “teeth” follow: 


Section 2: No person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall operate a public service motor 
vehicle along any other streets than those 
established and fixed in this ordinance as 
traffic routes. 

Section 3: Any -person, firm or-corpora- 
tion violating any of the provisions of this 
ordinance shall pay a fine of not more than 
$100 for each offense. 

This ordinance shall take effect Septem- 
ber 20, 1920. 


PRESIDENT STORRS SATISFIED 


After studying the ordinance as 
passed, President Storrs announced that 
it was satisfactory to the company and 
that the company would resume oper- 
ation in Bridgeport on Sept. 20, the 
day on which the new statute will take 
effect. In a letter to Mayor Wilson of 
Bridgeport on Sept. 8 Mr. Storrs out- 
lined the railway’s position as follows: 

I have before me a copy of an ordinance 
passed by the Common Council last night 
regulating the jitneys within the city of 
Bridgeport, under which the operation of 
the buses is confined to certain specific 
streets, The most important of these routes 
are limited to areas within the city not 
supplied with any other means of public 


trensportation and in two cases along 
gs ~-ets where we have been unable to com- 


ply with the desires of the city for an ex- 
tension of tracks due to our inability to 
obtain the necessary funds. Other routes 
have been defined operating from the city 
line on the west to the city line on the east, 
largely through streets not having rail- 
way tracks. * 

Now that the alts of Bridgeport has 
expressed its preference for the electric 
railway operation with buses mainly regu- 
lated to a complementary service, we will 
be prepared to resume service on Sept. 20, 
and will give the people of Bridgeport the 
best service that can be produced with the 
facilities which the company controls. We 
feel confident that we will be able to sat- 
isfy the public in this regard and trust that 
in the future the relations between the city 
and the company may always be upon a 
co-operative basis. 


Mayor Wilson, speaking in behalf of 
the Bridgeport public, expressed satis- 
faction with the Council’s action. The 
Mayor issued:a statement on Sept. 7, 
prior to the passage of the measure,’ in 
which he said: 


The conclusion reached by the Ordi- 
nance Committee of the Common Council, 
in their consideration of the problems of 
bus. and trolley traffic, and which have been 
embodied in. the ordinance reported to the 
Council this evening, will, in my opinion, 
receive the cordial endorsement of the pub- 
lic as they are based upon a full knowledge 
of the situation. 

Throughout the hearings and conferences 
with both the bus and trolley interests there 
has at all times been evident the utmost 
harmony, and it is gratifying to note that 
in the final: outcome the interests involved 
have gracefully concurred with the Ordi- 
nance Committee in their efforts to pro- 
vide transportation facilities which will 
meet the requirements of the community as 
a whole 

The bus routes have been planned with a 
view of providing adequate service of that 
nature without undue interference or com- 
petition with the operation of cars over the 
established routes while, at the same time, 
providing free choice and opportunity for 
the use of either or both by the riding pub- 
lic, and at the same time to provide trans- 
portation facilities to many sections of fo 
city not now enjoying the same. 


The jitney drivers,. while dissatisfied 
with the regulations, are prepared to 
continue operation over the designated 
routes pending a thorough trial of the 
new plan. A formal statement issued 
on Sept. 8 in behalf of the jitneymen’s 
association said in part: 


Jitney officials feel that the ordinance 
passed last night by the Board of Aldermen 
will prove wholly unsatisfactory to the pub- 
lic. With this particular factor in view 
we could not reasonably agree with the 
ordinance as indicated. The report of the 
Mayor’s commission met with our approval, 
but for some reason or other which has not 
yet been explained to us, this same com- 
mittee, after working for weeks to com- 
plete the work assigned to it, over night 
seems to evince a complete change of 
attitude, Those on the committee who 
might possibly have taken our view of the 
situation were wholly eliminiated from the 
joint discussions. 


An ordinance similar to that approved 
in Bridgeport has been recommended 
to the Board of Aldermen of New 
Haven and probably will be passed at 
the meeting of the board next Monday 
night. 


- Charles 
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that trolley service probably would be 
suspended there as in Bridgeport if 
ruinous jitney competition was not 
restricted. 


Indiana Lines Urge Raise 


L. Henry and R. I. Todd 
Appear in Interests of Inter- 
urban Railways 


Declaring that Indiana must take 
steps to prevent confiscation of coal by 
railroads in times of emergency, 
Charles L. Henry, president of the In- 
dianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, appeared before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission on Aug. 31 in behalf of 
that company’s petition for increases in 
freight and passenger rates. 

Mr. Henry stated to the commission 
that during the recent serious coal 
shortage, when the company was daily 
facing curtailment of service through 
lack of fuel, the railroads held several 
earloads of coal, bought in the open 
market at a high price, and gave the 
traction company no information as to 
the whereabouts of the coal until the 
crisis had passed. This coal, he said, 
was valued at $15,899, bought at a 


price of from $8.75 to $10.75 a ton. 


SLIGHT RISE IN REVENUE 


Mr. Henry presented figures to the 
commission showing that for the first 
twenty-six days in August of the pres- 
ent year, revenue from passenger serv- 
ice increased 6.96 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1919. Pas- 
senger business increased 1.3 per cent 
in a corresponding period, he said, 
making an average increase of 38% pas- 
sengers hauled a day. The business of 
the company in July of this year in- 
creased 17.5 per cent over July, 1919, 
his figures showed. 

Mr. Henry said the company is now 
facing the necessity of paying about 
$4.85 a ton for contract coal, as against 
the price of $3.20 under its last con- 
tract. The company was unable to lay 
in a reserve supply of coal, and was 
forced to buy most of its coal on the 
open market. 


A hearing on the petitions of the 


Union Traction Company of Indiana 
and the Gary & Southern Railway were 
to be held ‘in the afternoon. 
Requesting that if the Public Service 
Commission sees fit to deny an increase 
of rates for the Terre Haute, Indianap- 
olis & Eastern Traction Company, the 
order be held in abeyance pending the 
granting of increased rates to steam 
roads, representatives of that company 
presented a petition to the commission 
to increase rates to 3.6 cents a mile for 
passenger service and a 40 per cent 
increase for freight rates. ‘R. I. Todd, 
president of the company, testified that 
at present the company is merely meet- 
ing operating expenses, but a deficit 
appears when the interest on borrowed 
money is paid. Based on a 3.6-cent 
fare and a 40 per cent increase in 
freight rates to cover the increased 


New Haven had been notified~ cost of coal and other items, the net 


st 


vould amount to $872,000, or approxi- 
mately 6.77 per cent on the original 
investment, on a valuation basis of 
$32,000 a mile for the road. 


Mail Pay Advanced 


C. C. Hands Down Long-Expected 
Finding, Defining “Fair and Rea- 
___ sonable” Rates and Conditions 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission 

S$ announced its decision in the elec- 
ic railway mail pay case. The com- 
ssion has approved the space-basis 


7 stipulated that the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall assume side, terminal and 
transfer service or pay for such service 
on ascertainment of its cost. The find- 
ings are to become effective on or 
before Dec. 6, 1920. 
| _ The commission set a rate for trans- 
| F portation of closed-pouch mail on a car 
i senger service, with no separate com- 
partment for mail, baggage and ex- 
| press, at 4 cents per mile of authorized 
ear run, for ten pouches, sacks or par- 
eels, or less. Where more than this 
number are regularly tendered at least 


and the rate for the first 60 cu.ft. is 
to be 5 cents per mile run. For each 

additional 30 cu.ft. or fraction 1 cent 
per mile is to be allowed. 

The rate for space in baggage or 
express cars or in baggage and express 
compartments of passenger cars is to 

be 3 cents per mile for the first 30 cu.ft. 
and 1 cent per mile for each additional 
30 cu.ft. or fraction. 


5 RATES FOR INDEPENDENT CARS 


. The rate for independent cars devoted 
_ to the transportation of the mails, on 
which railroad employees handle the 
mails, is to be 1% cent per linear foot 
_ per mile for cars 20 ft. or less in length, 
_ inside measurement, and for larger cars 
12 cent per foot for the first 20 ft. 
and % cent per foot for the additional 
length. When the postal employees 
_ handle the mail in railway post office 
_ cars the respective rates are 13 cent, 
and 14 and @ cent. 
; The minimum annual rate on any 
_ electric railway mail route is to be $175. 
When the railway companies are re- 
_ quired by the Department to perform 
side, terminal or transfer service they 
_ are to be separately compensated on the 
_ basis of cost plus 3 per cent, whether 
_ the service is furnished by contracting 
_ or by the railways’ .employees. Cost 
in the latter case will include value of 
- employees’ time. 
At least once in two years the Post- 
__ master-General is to conduct tests to 


i 


j 
’ 
4 


and outside packages that will fill 30 
cu.ft. of space in a car or compartment 
thereof. 
_ All of the existing postal regulation 
om with respect to the carriage 
mails by electric railways are to con- 
neal in ae except as modified by the 
nt ruling. 


stem as fair and reasonable and has... 


| fj constructed and run primarily for pas- , 


60 cu.ft. of space is to be authorized ' 


determine the number of pouches, sacks. 
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Nine-Cent Fare in Davenport 


Court Permits This Rate to Take Effect After Proof That Seven-Cent 
Fare Was Inadequate—Settles Long Controversy 


Inability of the Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa, to secure relief from the 
socialist city administration led the traction lines to ‘apply to the court and to 


the raising of fare in Davenport from 7 cents to 9 cents. 
is a provision for three tickets for a quarter. 


the public. 


With the 9-cent fare 
This has been well accepted by 


The 9-cent fare was put into effect on Aug. 28 by order of Judge 


A. J. House in the District Court when the traction lines introduced a sworn 
statement of earnings showing the. 7-cent fare to be confiscatory. 


To 7-cent fare was also collected 
on a temporary injunction issued 
by the same judge. This order 

was secured on May 28 on the petition 

of a score of leading Davenport mer- 
chants. By it the city was enjoined 
from enforcing the old franchise rate of 

5 cents. But this 7-cent fare proved 

inadequate and the company petitioned 

on Aug. 19 for a modification of the 
existing injunction. Basing its plea on 
the charge that the 7-cent fare was 

“unreasonable, unjust and confiseatory,” 

and supporting this charge with a 

statement that the existing deficit on 

the company’s books was $119,371, the 
company asked for a 10-cent fare. 


Bic INCREASE IN WAGES 


Increased labor cost was also cited 
by the company. When the 7-cent fare 
became effective the wage scale had a 
60-cent maximum. Shortly afterward 
the trainmen’s demands were settled by 
a board of arbitration with an advance 
of the maximum scale to 70 cents an 
hour. 

With this advanced wage the net loss 
in June and July of 1920 was $11,412. 
This, if continued for a year, would 
amount to $68,816. It was estimated 
that even a 10-cent fare, with an 
approximate return of $159,098 an- 
nually, would fall $96,901 short of an 
8 per cent return on the investment. 

The company was able to cite the 
recent notable decision of the lowa 
Supreme Court in the Ottumwa case in 
which it was held in substance that a 
franchise rate was not binding if it 
could be shown that the franchise rate 
was confiscatory. 


City’s ARGUMENTS WEAK 


Against this legal argument, backed 
with operating figures, the socialist city 
administration was able to offer but a 
weak opposition. The city had no con- 
tradicting facts to offer. An attempt 
was made to prove that the Iowa Su- 
preme Court decision did not apply to 
the Tri-City Railway because it oper- 
ated in other incorporated towns in 
Iowa and was therefore an interurban 
road. Another argument of the opposi- 
tion was that the company’s valuation 
figures were wrong because they did 
not coincide with assessed valuation 
figures on the tax books. The city’s rep- 
resentatives also made other charges, 
mostly of a general nature, which they 
were unable to substantiate. 

Judge House, after hearing both 
arguments, granted a temporary mod- 
ification in his previous temporary in- 


junction and raised the rate from 7 
cents to the following schedule: 

Adult cash fares, 9 cents. 

Adult ticket fares, 84 cents. 

Children, 7-12 years, 5 cents. 

Tri-city commutation tickets, 16 cents. 

On the latter ticket a continuous ride 
is given from any Davenport, Ia., to 
any Rock Island or Moline, Ill., line. 
Bridge line tickets, taking a passenger 
from Davenport across the river to 
Rock Island, are 8 cents. 


TICKET RATE POPULAR 


The three tickets for a quarter pro- 
vision has made the advanced rate 
popular. These tickets have been placed 
on sale at banks, department stores, 
cigar stands and many other stores and 
have enjoyed a heavy sale. With each 
three tickets a serial numbered receipt 
is attached. On cash fares a separate 
receipt is given. Both receipts entitle 
the holder to a refund if the present 
rate is not upheld by a permanent 
injunction. 

Under the increased fare riding has 
fallen off but to what an extent the 
Tri-City Railway is not ready to make 
an official statement. Weather has been 
exceptionally fine, and traffic on short 
haul lines has been lighter than ex- 
pected.’ While the percentage of de- 
crease is greater than the company 
estimated, President B. J. Denman ex- 
pects it to return near to normal as 
weather conditions become less favor- 
able to walking. 


Wants More IN ILLINOIS 


Within a week the company will take 
steps for an increase in Illinois, where 
the present fare, set by the Public 
Utility Commission, is 8 cents. Ten 
cents has already been asked and a 
hearing is expected in September. The 
commission has not yet set a date for 
this hearing. 

Although the trainmen received a 
10-cent increase through the board of 
arbitration last June, they have pre- 
sented demands for a still further in- 
crease. Their present demand is time 
and a half pay for overtime. They now 
receive straight time, or 70 cents an 
hour maximum, for overtime. This de- 
mand has been referred to the old arbi- 
tration board and consideration of it 
or refusal to take up the matter is 
expected soon. 

The action of Judge House in allow- 
ing the higher rate to take effect marks 
the end of a long struggle on the part 
of the company to secure financial re- 
lief. The city may appeal the case to 
the higher courts. 
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Jitney Law Valid 


Court Upholds Regulatory Measure 
Passed by Waterbury Aldermen— 
Operators Denied Injunction 


Judge George E. Hinman of the Su- 
perior Court has found that the action 
of the Aldermen of Waterbury in adopt- 
ing the jitney regulatory ordinance was 
not so unreasonable as to render the 
measure invalid or to open its validity 
to such extent that its enforcement 
should now be enjoined. The court says 
that the suspension of the enforcement 
of the ordinance pending final hearing 
and the determination of the action are 
not warranted by the situation pre- 
sented. The application for a tempo- 
rary injunction was therefore denied. 
The ordinance sought to be enjoined 
designates as traffic routes for public 
service motor vehicles all except cer- 
tain streets and portions of streets 
mentioned in the ordinance. Counsel 
for the jitney men claimed the ordi- 
nance to be void on the ground of 
unreasonableness. 


JITNEYS UNDER CONTROL 


Thomas F. Moore, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce ‘of Waterbury, 
Conn., recently proposed that the city 
rely solely upon the trolley. That body, 
though its transportation committee, 
filed an elaborate survey of the local 
situation with the Board of Aldermen, 
who adopted the recommendations and 
passed an ordinance restricting the jit- 
neys from operating on streets now 
served by the electric railway. In con- 
cluding his report Mr. Moore said: 


The solution of the present problem must 
be through regulation of the motor vehicle 
and establishment of a fair basis of com- 
petition. It is impossible to define with- 
out an actual traffic survey just what com- 
bination of trolley and .jitney will be ideal. 
It must be learned by experiment and ex- 
perience. The number of trolleys operat- 
ing in Waterbury varies from thirty-three 
in the slow hours to eighty-two in the rush 
hours. of the day. During the month of 
June, a daily average of 46,852 passengers 
Poh shows the seriousness of the prob- 
em. 

A study has been made of the number 
of cars in service, their capacity, their 
schedule, routes, ete., and it is only after 
such investigation that the immensity of 
the passenger transportation situation can 
be grasped. According to public service 
operators, there are approximately 100 mo- 
tor vehicles in public service use, including 
about thirty-eight large buses, and about 
forty_smaller cars operating on the Nauga- 
tuck-Waterbury route. It is evident that 
large numbers of people are served by both 
vehicles and that to continue this service, 
careful action must be taken. The follow- 
ing procedure would seem to offer a possi- 
bility of ideal solution: 

The trolley must for a period of ex- 
periment at least, be given the exclusive 
privilege of accepting and discharging pas- 
sengers on the streets now occupied by their 
tracks. 

2. The traffic division of the Police De- 
partment, or some especially appointed 
party, should make a survey, and .check 
upon the service rendered. 

3. Motor vehicles in the meantime should 
be permitted to operate on lines not served 
by the trolley and should, during this pe- 
riod, endeavor to supply that new service 
which will win them the sanction of public 
opinion. 

4. If under such regulation it is evident 
that the trolley cannot or does not provide 
adequate service at reasonable rates, either 
to certain sections or at certain hours of 
the day, provision should be made to allow 
a supplementary use of motor vehicles un- 
der regulation in those sections or at these 
hours. ¢ 

The above suggestions offer a careful test 
and should prevent extreme measures which 
may work to the detriment of the public 
service. At the same time they permit of 


the proper development of motor bus serv- 
ice and provide for its reinstatement along 
all linesin so far as trolley service is inade- 
quate. This solution recognizes the indis- 
pensability of the trolley, and also the 
merits of the motor vehicle through which 
it may hope to win the approval of public 
opinion. It may cause temporary incon- 
venience of some degree, but those so in- 
convenienced should see the problem in its 
entirety and judge accordingly. 


GENERAL REGULATION IMPERATIVE 

Regulation of motor bus transportation— 
Regardless of the regulation as to routes 
of public service motor vehicles, there must 
be ultimately a general regulation either by 
state or municipal legislation which will 
safeguard the interest of the public. Such 
regulation should include: 

Licensing of public service motor 
vehicles. 

2. Establishment of a standard, assur- 
ing competence of operators. 

3. Establishment of routes, schedules, 
and tariffs. ‘ 

4. Limitation of passengers to. trade 
capacity of cars. tf 

. Requirement of certain safety ap- 
pliances and certified condition of vehicle. 

Such miscellaneous conditions, as no 
collection of fares while in motion, no 
smoking in cars, the report of accidents to 
police, the display of tariff rates, inspection 
of vehicles, and the method of acceptance 
and discharge of passengers. 

Distinction must be made’ between the 
regular public service and the service per- 
formed by so-called taxis which are now 
governed by sufficient municipal regula- 
tions. 

CONCLUSION.—This report has been made 
by a committee whose sole purpose is to 
set forth that solution of a serious problem, 
which will work to the best interest of the 
public of Waterbury. The problem must 
be solved as soon as possible before it as- 
sumes proportions which will threaten the 
welfare of every resident of Waterbury and 
which will make solution all the more diffi- 
cult and disastrous. 


Louisville Request Provokes 
Comment 


The Allied Public Service League of 
Louisville, Ky., has decided that the 
Louisville Railway had failed to show 
justification of 7-cent fares and has 
condemned the action of the Round 
Table in favoring that fare under a 
service-at-cost plan. 

The chief objections to the Round 
Table’s solution of the railway problem 
were the service-at-cost feature and 
the proposed change in the company’s 
perpetual franchise. The local Trades 
Union Assembly has also declared 
against the fare increase, but this may 
be discounted in view of the failure of 
the strike of the trainmen last year. 

The Advertising Club has come out 
in favor of 7 cents and two of the daily 
newspapers, long suspicious, have de- 
clared themselves convinced that the 
company needs the fare. All four of 


-the daily papers are urging city officials 


to take immediate action one way or 
the other and questions the motives of 
the city authorities for their inaction. 


May Raise Youngstown Fares 


Indications point to an increase in 
the rate of fare at Youngstown, Ohio, 
from 9 to 10 cents, with 1 cent for each 
transfer. It is reported that the sta- 
bilizing fund of the Youngstown Mu- 
nicipal Railway has fallen below $50,- 
000, which is the minimum limit. The 
report of operations for July had not 
reached Street Railway Commissioner 
W. L. Sause on Aug. 25. This report 
may change the status of the fund to 
some extent, but possibly not suffi- 


cents, with a penny for transfers. 

No provision for a higher rate than 
the present one was made in the fran- 
chise of the Youngstown Municipal 
Railway, but the City Council is em- 
powered to establish a higher rate, 
when next to the highest rate has been 
reached. When this rate, known as 


rate No. 1 became effective, the com- — 


pany filed a communication with Coun- 
cil, asking that a 10-cent rate be au- 
thorized in accordance with the fran- 


chise, but Council has so far failed 


to take action on the request. 


During the past few weeks there has i 


been a decrease in the revenue of the 


company, due to some extent to the © 


high rates. Many persons have walked 
to save money, it is reported. Another 
factor is the curtailment of iron and 
steel mill operations, which has reduced 
the number of riders. 


Merchandising Transportation 
Stressed by Commercial Body 


The secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield, Mass., has 
written to the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Bridgeport, Conn., 
giving its views of local transporta- 
tion. Some of the outstanding features 
of the statement of the Springfield 
body are: 

That automotive transportation is yet 
in its infancy and for several years to 
come cannot be a reliable means of 
public transportation. 

That industrial expansion is impos- 
sible without adequate transportation. 

That transportation service must be 
a monopoly. 

The letter says further: 


The sentiment in Springfield is that auto- 
motive transportation is yet in its infancy 
and for a number of years to come cannot 
be a reliable means of public transpor- 
tation, On the other hand. there must be 
a satisfactory re-creation of public confi- 
dence in electric railway operation. We 
are convinced that the average city electric 
railway has omitted a very fundamental 
operation in its organization, namely, mer- 
chandizing its service, and I think that ar- 
ticles like those by Walter Jackson, street 
transportation engineer, are splendid for 
their suggestive value for the railways ade- 
quately to merchandize their service to 
their community. 3 


Interurban Rise Attacked 


Steps have been taken by the Ken- 
tucky Railroad Commission to proceed 
in the courts agains¢ the Louisville &In- 
terurban Railroad, Louisville, as the re- 
sult of an increase in the rate of fare 
charged by the company from a basis 
of 24 cents a mile to one of 3 cents a 
mile. The new rate became effective on 
Sept. 1, the company acting in the mat- 
ter without first consulting the commis- 
sion. The 24-cent rate was set by the 
commission on Aug. 1, 1919, to stand 
until the commission saw fit to authorize 
a change. The commission has ordered 
Attorney General Dawson to institute 
injunction proceedings to restrain the 
railway from collecting the new rate. 
This is the first occasion on which the 
commission has attempted to indict an 
electric railway and is the first step 
taken to determine what power is 
lodged in the utilities board. 
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| ‘Transportation 
News Notes 


the city lines of the Sterling, Dixon & 
Eastern Electric Railway, Dixon, III. 
" were raised on Aug. 13 to 8 cents. The 
_ fare between Dixon and Sterling was 
raised to 25 cents. The increase was 
- authorized by the State Public Utilities 

~ Commission. 


; Appeals to Court in Fare Case——The 
: _ Jersey Central Traction Company, Key- 
: 


' ES 
Eight Cents in Dixon—Cash fares on 


_ port, N. J., has appealed to the State 

_ Supreme Court from a recent ruling of 
_ the State Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners refusing it permission to 
_ inerease its fares. The company had 
applied for an advance from 7 cents to 
10 cents in each zone. . 


Tokens in Toledo.—The metal tokens 
adopted for use in the fare boxes of 
_ the Toledo Railway & Light Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, were put in service on 
Sept. 1. The coins are smaller than 
a penny and are made of white metal. 
They have the Doherty emblem on one 
side and the legend “One Fare—T. R. & 
L. Co.,—F. R. Coates, Pres’t.”’ on the 
other. A triangular hole is cut in the 
center. The tokens are sold at the rate 
of three for 20 cents. 


Trailers Soon on Baltimore Lines.— 

One hundred new trailer cars will 
shortly be operating on the lines of 

' the United Railways & Electric Com- 
- pany, Baltimore, Md. The cars have 
already been ordered and the first four 
arrived in Baltimore on Sept. 1. Two- 

. ear trains have been in use in Balti- 
more for a number of years and the 

_ present cars will be used in the same 
manner as the company is now operat- 
ing two-car trains to Sparrows Point. 


May Raise Pine Bluff Rate.—An ordi- 
nance has been introduced in the City 
Council of Pine Bluff, Ark., which, if 
passed, will permit the Pine Bluff Com- 
pany, operating the electric railway 
system in that city, to raise its fare 
from 6 cents to 7 cents. The proposed 
measure authorizes the company to sell 
four tickets for 25 cents. It also pro- 
vides for an increase in power rates of 

1 cent a kilowatt. The company re- 
cently raised the pay of the carmen in 
its employ. 

Chicago & West Towns Gets Increase. 
—Effective on Aug. 4 the Chicago & 
West Towns Railway, Chicago, IIl., was 
granted an increase which abolished 
all ticket rates and established a min- 
imum fare of 10 cents. The fare from 
Chicago to LaGrange, Ill., remains at 

15 cents, though the fare within La- 
Grange, as in other towns served, is 
10 cents. This abolishes the former 
rate of 7 cents cash with four tickets 
___ for 25 cents within towns and a 10-cent- 
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cash fare or 8-cent ticket between 
towns. 


Jersey Line in Need.—The Burlington 
County Transit Company, Hainesport, 
N. J., has applied to the State Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners for per- 
mission to increase its fare to 7 cents 
where 5 cents is now charged. The 
company is now charging at the rate of 
about 2 cents a mile, and the proposed 
increase will make the rate about 3 
cents. The road has never been a finan- 
cial success. The company is one of 
the last in the State to apply for an 
increase in fares and the last to oper- 
ate on a 5-cent schedule. 


Seven Cents in Bellingham.—The 
Washington Public Service Commission 
on Aug. 26 permitted the filing of a 
7-cent fare schedule by the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company for 
its lines in Bellingham. The commis- 
sion fixed Sept. 1 as the date for the 
new fare to become effective. The City 
Council of Bellingham approved the 7- 
cent fare, on condition that the carmen 
be given wage increases. The indi- 
vidual fare increase is from 6 to 7 cents, 
with the number of commutation tickets 
purchasable for $1 reduced from seven- 
teen to fifteen. 


Six Cents in St. Paul.—A 6-cent fare 
will go into effect in St. Paul, Minn., 
on Sept 13, making the rate the same 
as in Minneapolis. At present there is 
a’ neutral zone. into which Minneapolis 
patrons ride for one fare, about two 
miles within St. Paul territory. Busi- 
ness organizations have asked for re- 
tention of this zone. The St. Paul City 
Council will amend its ordinance -so 
that control of this zone fare is retained 
by the Council. The increase in fare 
was granted to the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company to enable it to meet 
the demands of its carmen for an in- 
crease in wages. The St. Paul carmen 
had threatened to strike unless their 
pay were raised. 


Hull Pensioners Carried Free.—Old 
age pensioners of the city of Hull, Eng- 
land, of whom there are 5,000, may 
hereafter ride in the trains of the tram- 
ways -company without payment of 
fare. Heretofore this privilege has ex- 
tended to the blind and to men who lost 
a leg in the war. The decision of the 
tramways committee was not put into 
effect without opposition, however. The 
tramways manager estimated that it 
would cost the company £10,000 a year. 
Also it was insisted that the Govern- 
ment should increase the old age pen- 
sions. All these objections were finally 
voted down, and hereafter old age pen- 
sioners may ride free on Hull tramcars. 


Will Raise Interurban Rates.—Notice 
has been filed with the State Public 
Service Commission by the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Seattle, Wash., that passenger fares 
on the company’s interurban lines will 
be increased an average of 11 per cent 
effective Oct. 1. Tariffs embodying 
freight rate increases on the same lines, 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent, to cor- 
respond with increases granted to 
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steam roads, are being prepared for 
filing, and will take effect not later than 
Oct. 1. The new passenger fares are 
based on a mileage basis, with minimum 
charges fixed in the new rates, both on 
a single trip to any point, on school 
tickets, commutation tickets and gen- 
eral tickets for children taking half 
fare. 


New Vote on Duluth Fares.—Voters 
of Duluth, Minn., will decide on Oct. 4 
whether the Duluth Street Railway 
shall be allowed to charge a 6-cent fare 
on its local lines. An ordinance grant- 
ing the company an increase from 5 
cents to 6 cents was turned down at 
a’‘referendum election on June 21. Fol- 
lowing the rejection of the measure the 
car men asked for a pay increase. This 
demand the company refused on the 
ground that the payment of higher 
wages was impossible under the nickel 
fare. On July 20 the men walked out, 
but returned to work after a one-day 
strike with the understanding that their 
wages should be increased and that a 
new fare ordinance should be submitted 
to the voters. 


P. R. T. Petition Withdrawn.—Per- 
mission has been granted to the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company 
by the State Public Service Commission 
to withdraw the rate schedule under 
which the company proposed to increase 
its fare through the elimination of free 
transfers and the charging of 3 cents 
for exchange tickets. The schedule was 
filed by the company on June 1 last, 
but was never put into effect because 
of opposition from the city authorities. 
Thomas E. Mitten, president of the P. 
R. T., recently applied to the commission 
for authority to withdraw the schedule. 
Such a course was opposed by the mu- 
nicipal authorities on the ground that 
it would jeopardize the appraisal of the 
company’s property, now under way. 
In allowing the company to withdraw 
the 3-cent rate, the commission directed 
that the appraisal be continued. 

Tokens Cost More at Pittsburgh.— 
Pittsburgh car riders began paying an 
increased rate for tokens on Sept. 1, the 
Pittsburgh Railways advanced the 
token rate from 7% cents to 84 cents. 
The cash fare remains at 10 cents. 
Three tokens are now sold for 25 cents. 
To avoid unnecessary expense the com- 
pany decided not to change the style of 
tokens in use, relying upon the honesty 
of its patrons not to stock up on the 
metal disks in anticipation for the rate 
advance. , Hardly had this announce- 
ment been made when a mad rush to 
buy tokens began. The buying con- 
tinued uninterrupted for several days. 
Then the company had to do something 
or run out of the metal disks. It there- 
fore restricted the sale to two tokens to 
each rider instead of the customary 
four for 30 cents. Some of the con- 
ductors estimated that 80 per cent of 
their passengers were buying checks at 
every opportunity. A few passengers 
who did a great deal of riding in the 
days immediately preceding the in- 
crease are said to have purchased from 
fifty to 100 checks each. 
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Personal Mention 


Charles A. Kolstad, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Elmira Water, Light & 
Railroad Company, Elmira, N. Y., has 
resigned to enter the garage business 
in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Kolstad joined 
the Elmira system in 1910. Prior to 
that time he was traveling auditor for 
the United Gas & Electric Company. 


C.I. Kephart, formerly electrical and 
valuation engineer of the Oregon Pub- 
lic Service Commission, has removed to 
Washington, D. C., where he has taken 
up his new duties as an examiner with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Kephart has been connected with 
the Oregon Commission for several 
years, 

Arthur F. Brooks has been appointed 
superintendent of lines of the Brockton 


D. J. STROUSE 


division of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Brooks will have charge of both office 
and construction work for the division. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany and its predecessor, the Bay State 
Street Railway, for the past fourteen 
years. 

Walter E. Miller has resigned from 
the staff of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to engage in private prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer. Mr. 
Miller has opened offices in Madison, 
Wis. He has been connected with the 
commission for the past fourteen years. 
His practice will include investigations 
and studies of steam railroads and elec- 
tric railways. 

R. A. Wilson, general superintendent 
of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., left Spokane re- 
cently for a tour of the Pacific Coast 
and Middle West States. Mr. Wilson 
will be gone from his desk for about 
six weeks. He will inspect the large 
amusement parks in various cities to 
obtain new ideas for use at Natatorium 
Park, operated by his company. 


D. J. Strouse, Comptroller 


Auditor of the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Company Has Been Promoted— 
Mr. Macdonald Also Advanced 


To facilitate the handling of the finan- 
cial affairs of the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
office of comptroller has been re-estab- 
lished. Daniel J. Strouse, for several] 
years auditor of the company, has been 
appointed to the new position. S. Mac- 
donald has been given the title of assis- 
tant comptroller. The ape of auditor 
has been abolished. Strouse and 
Mr. Macdonald will co- oy ear with E. 
A. Crosby, treasurer of the company, 
in directing the financial aspects of the 
operation of the traction system of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. Strouse was born on Noy. 6, 1879, 
at Charles City, Iowa. He attended the 
publie schools there and for a_ short 
time was a student at Nora Springs, 
Iowa He was then employed by an 
abstract firm for three years and later 
represented Fleener & Carnahan, an 
Indianapolis firm of tax experts, for 
three years, checking up tax matters 
for the State and for various counties. 
In 1903 Mr. Strouse removed to Min- 
neapolis, where he became general 
bookkeeper for the local traction sys- 
tem. Four years later Mr. Strouse was 
promoted to auditor. 

Mr. Macdonald is thirty-six years old. 
He is a native of Duluth, Minn., where 
he made his home until five years ago. 
He received a common school education 
and in 1900 entered the service of the 
Duluth Street Railway as an office boy. 
After working in various capacities he 
was transferred to the accounting de- 
partment, and, in 1912, he was made 
auditor of the company. Three years 
later he resigned to become assistant to 
the auditor of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, continuing in that 
capacity until his recent promotion to 
ba assistant comptroller. 


Roy Connell, a signal inspector of the 
Brooklyn, (N.Y.) Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem, has been appointed sales engineer 
of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany with headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Connell entered railway work 


-in 1895 as a signal helper with the Chi- 


cago & Northwestern Railway. After 
serving .with that road and several 
manufacturing companies, he became 
designing engineer of electric interlock- 
ing apparatus for the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company. A year ago he re- 
signed to join the B. R. T. 

Franklin T, Griffith, president of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the Water Power 
Development Committee of the National 
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Electric Light Association. 
fith’s reappointment to this position 
comes as a recognition of the splendid 
work which he has performed during 
the past year in behalf of the commit- 
tee. In connection with his duties as 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Grif- 
fith has been spending some time in 
Washirgton, D, C., attending a confer- 
ence of the Federal Power Commission. 


George V. Hansler has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of signals 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company. Mr, Hansler was born in 
Washington, N. J., on March 9, 1890. 
In 1901 he went to work in the signal 
department of the New York Central 
Railroad. He was later employed in 
the capacities of signalman, wireman 
and foreman, at various times, by the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, the Long Island Railroad, the 
Erie Railroad and the General Railway 
Signal Company. He entered the serv- 
ice of the B. R, T. in June, 1914, and 
was assigned to the signal division as 
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@ signal maintainer. In May, 1919, he 
was appointed assistant supervisor of 
maintainers. He was later promoted 
to supervisor of maintainers. 


George S. Williams, whose copes 
ment as general manager of the Andro- 
scoggin Electric Company, Lewiston, 
Maine, was announced in a recent issue, 
has been connected with the Central 
Maine Power Company for a number of 
years. While devoting most of his at- 
tention to his new duties at Lewiston, 
Mr. Williams will continue his connec- 
tion with the Central Maine organiza- 
tion as general superintendent. Mr. 


‘Williams was born in Augusta, Maine, 


Sept. 9, 1882. In 1903, after studying 
for three years at the University of 
Maine, he became connected with the 


old Kennebec Light & Heat Company,. 


which later became a part of the Cen- 
tral Maine Power Company. From 
June, 1908, to May, 1904, Mr. Williams 
worked in Augusta. He was then sent 
to Gardiner, where he worked for two 
years as lineman and inside wireman. 
Three years ago he became general 
superintendent of the company. 
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of that city, 


September 11, 1920 


A. VY. Kipp, general passenger and 


freight agent at Butte, Mont., for the 
_ Oregon Short Line, has been appointed 
to a similar position with the Salt Lake 
_ & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mr. Kipp began his railroading ex- 
perience twenty years ago as traveling 
freight agent of the Union Pacific. 


R. N. Ward has been appointed claim 


agent of the Southern Public Utilities 


Company, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Ward 
succeeds the late Luther Guy. For the 
past fifteen years Mr, Ward has been 
connected with the Southern Railway as 
claim agent, chief clerk to the division 
superintendent, and in other positions. 
His headquarters will be at Green- 
ville, S. C. ‘ 


Dr. S. W. Stratton, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has sailed 
for Europe to attend a meeting of the 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in September. Dr. Stratton 
will be the principal American repre- 
sentative to discuss proposed changes 
in function and scope of the bureau to 


include custody of other standards than | 


weights and measures. 


Wigginton E. Creed has been elected 
to succeed Frank E. Drum as president 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. The company owns 
about 40 miles of electric railway 
line in addition to operating large cen- 
tral station installations. Mr. Creed is 
president of the Hooper Lumber Uom- 
pany and is interested in the East Bay 
Water Company, Oakland, Cal. Mr. 
Creed was the guest of honor at a re- 
cent banquet at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, given by John A. Britton, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, to 
the board of directors, heads of depart- 
ments and district managers of the com- 
pany. Mr. Drum was president of the 
company for several years. He re- 
signed to give his attention to other 
enterprises. 


Lyndon Clapp has returned to the 
service of the Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway after an absence of two years, 
during which he has held the position 
of assistant superintendent of the 
Water Department of Waltham, Mass. 
Mr. Clapp will resume his work in the 
engineering department of the Elevated. 
He was born in Boston in 1874. Re- 
moving to Waltham at an early age, 
he was educated in the public schools 
graduating from the 
Waltham High School in 1894. After 
serving for a number of years as rod- 
man and timekeeper on various. con- 
struction projects he went to the city 
of Newton as transitman. Later he 
was employed by the firm of Pierce & 
Barnes on the laying out and rebuild- 
ing of several lines of the Bay State 
Street Railway, now the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway. In 1906 
he entered the employ of the Boston 
Elevated Railway, his work consisting 
of the making of surveys and track 
building. Two years ago he resigned 
to become assistant superintendent of 
the Waltham Water Department. 


' Saginaw, 


City Railway in 1905. 
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. _R. B. Palmer Advances 


Chief Engineer Succeeds H. E. Allen 
as General Superintendent of the 
Saginaw-Bay City Railway 


‘Horace E Allen, general superintend- 
ent of the Saginaw-Bay City Railway, 
Mich., has resigned. Mr. 
Allen is succeeded by Russell B. Pal- 
mer, who has been serving as'chief en- 
giner of the company. In addition to 
directing the traction properties of 
Bay City and Saginaw and the inter- 
urban lines operating between these two 
cities, Mr. Palmer will have the duties 
of general superintendent of the North- 
eastern Division of the Michigan Rail- 
road, the Consumers’ Power Company 
and the Michigan Light Company. 

Mr. Palmer joined the Saginaw-Bay 
He was born in 
Saginaw in 1887. Two years after en- 
tering the company’s employ he went 
to Ann Arbor, where he studied at the 
University of Michigan, from which he 
was graduated as a civil engineer in 
1911. Following his graduation he re- 
joined the company, serving in the en- 
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gineering department, He has been 
chief engineer of the railway for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Allen became general superin- 
tendent of the property about a year 
ago. He was formerly assistant general 
manager of the Springfield (Ill.) Con- 
solidated Railway. He is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. After completing his electrical 
engineering course there, he accepted 
a position with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1910 he became con- 
nected with the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, under J. F. Col- 
lins, then assistant general manager. 
When Mr. Collins, now vice-president 
and general manager of the Michigan 
United Railways and the Michigan 
Railroad, resigned his position at To- 
ledo, Mr. Allen was placed in charge 
of the Toledo, Ottawa Beach & North- 
ern Railway and the Maumee Valley 
Railway & Light Company. He as- 
sumed the position of assistant general 
superintendent of the Michigan Rail- 


_ years. 
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way in Sept. 1916. In the following 
year he resigned to become assistant 
general manager of the Springfield Con- 
solidated Railway. A year ago he re- 
turned to the Michigan properties as 
general ‘superintendent. 

| 


[ee Obituary | 


Dr. Samuel Sheldon, professor of 
electrical engineering at the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Polytechnic Institute, died in 
Middlebury, Vt., on Sept. 5. Professor 
Sheldon was the author of a number of 
engineering works and was the joint 
author of “Electric Traction and Trans- 
mission Engineering.” He was fifty- 
eight years old. 

Arthur Diekmann, secretary - treas- 
urer of the St. Louis Car Company, died 
recently after a serious operation. Mr. 
Diekmann was thirty-eight years old. 
He had been employed continuously by 
the company since his graduation from 
high school at the age of eighteen 
He began as a time-keeper and 
won his way to a responsible position, 
at the same time making a host of 
friends. 


Dennis Dwyer, president of the Day- 
ton, Covington & Piqua Traction Com- 
pany, West Milton, Ohio, died at his 
home in Dayton, Ohio, on Aug. 27. Mr. 
Dwyer was ninety years of age. He 
had been a leading lawyer, business 
man and traction promoter in Dayton 
for many years. He was born in Ire- 
land and came to this country when a 
boy. He secured an education by 
studying at odd moments and finally 
completed a law course. For several 
years he served as a Judge on the 
Common Pleas bench. 


Prof. John Perry, F. R. S., who was 
closely identified with tramway devel- 
opments in England and France, died 
at his home in London on Aug. 4. Pro- 
fessor Perry was well known in the 
United States, as well as in Great 
Britain for his work in electrical re- 
search. He was born in Garvagh, Ire- 
land, in 1850. Graduating from Queen’s 
College, Belfast, he became an instruc- 
tor of physics at Clifton. In 1874 he 
became honorary assistant to Sir Will- 
iam Thomson (Lord Kelvin) at Glas- 
gow. In the following year he went 
to Japan as Joint Professor of Engi- 
neering in the Imperial College of En- 
gineering, where he remained until 
1879. In association with the late Pro- 


‘fessor Ayrton he did much electrical 


work while in Japan, and on their 
return in 1879, Professor Perry organ- 
ized the works of Messrs. Latimer 
Clark & Muirhead. Jointly with Pro- 
fessor Ayrton, he carried on much elec- 
tric lighting and traction work. Among 
his numerous inventions was. the 
multipolar dynamo in 1882. In 1885 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He retired from the Royal 
College of Science about six years ago. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Loom Prices Firm Despite 
Lower Cotton 


Demand Less and Stocks Are Better, 
but Raw Material Was Bought 
at Spring Prices 


Continued firm prices, slight build- 
ing up of stocks and some decrease in 
demand mark the non-metallic flexible 
conduit situation. No immediate price 
reductions are to be expected, accord- 
ing to manufacturers, notwithstanding 
the recent declines in the cotton market. 
These makers claim that they were 
obliged to buy cotton in advance in 
order to cover themselves on the large 
volume of orders which they accepted 
last spring. As a consequence loom is 
priced according to the spring price 
of cotton. In the New York markets 
current quotations are about $32.50 and 
$35 for s2-in. and 3-in. loom respectively. 

Stocks are beginning to build up and 
some jobbers and manufacturers can 
ship immediately. Other manufactur- 
ers say that they have orders on hand 
for the next three months’ production. 
Deliveries have been hampered by rail- 
road trouble, but this trouble is dimin- 
ishing. Labor conditions are satisfac- 
tory and production is reported to be 
normal. 

As a general condition demand is 
falling off to some extent, though it is 
still fairly strong. Collections are on 
the whole very good. 


Sales of Westinghouse and 
G. E. Growing Fast 


Improvement in Transportation Is Re- 
flected in Recent Increase in 
Billing of Companies 


In the first six months of 1920 Gen- 
eral Electric Company booked total 
sales of $190,000,000, or at an annual 
rate of $380,000,000. The best figure 
recorded previously was about $230,- 
000,000 of gross sales in 1919. No 
longer ago than in 1916 the company 
was transacting business at an annual 
rate of only $134,000,000. During the 
first half of this year orders were 
shipped at a rate of $260,000,000 per 
year, but an improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities is evident from the re- 
cent increase in billings which were 
going forward at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $275,000,000 the latter half 
of July. Bookings, however, have 
slightly dropped off, for in the same 
period orders were received at a rate 
which would only amount to $375,000,- 
000 for the year’s total. The summer 
trade slackness is held accountable for 
this decrease. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, it is reported, 
booked orders for April, May and June, 
the first quarter of its fiscal year, 
amounting to approximately $41,000,- 
000, as compared with about $34,000,- 
000 in 1919. This is at an annual rate 
of more than $160,000,000. During the 
same period the amount of goods 
shipped totaled approximately $31,000,- 
000, or almost $7,000,000 ahead of the 
figures for 1919. However, outstand- 
ing orders on the company’s books on 


April 1, 1920, the beginning of the 
fiscal year, were but $71,000,000, it is 
learned, while on July 1 the total was 
approximately $85,000,000, indicating 
the increasing transportation difficul- 
ties. During the month of July the 
shipping situation eased up sufficiently 
to allow orders to be shipped at close 
to an annual rate of $160,000,000. Book- 
ings also increased during that time 
and at present a yearly rate of about 
$180,000,000 is said to be a close 
approximation. 


Buying of Steam Roads Will Affect Market 


Expenditure of About $750,000,000 in Equipment Should Lengthen 
Deliveries and Reduce Supplies Available for 
Traction Companies 


In view of the close connection be- 
tween the electric and steam railways 
so far as purchasing much of their 
equipment in the same market is con- 
cerned, the proposed program of expen- 
ditures of the latter is very important. 
The buying of track and roadbed mate- 
trial, car wheels and trucks, signal 
equipment and many other items by 
steam roads has a very direct bearing 
upon the supplies of the same goods 
available for traction companies. If 
the large carriers throughout the 
country should within the next few 
months place the greater part of orders 
they are now contemplating the market 
may be expected to be oversold for a 
long time to come, with chances of 
favorable deliveries pushed further 
into the background. 

According to the estimates received 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the needs of the main carriers in 
the United States, constituting more 
than 100 lines, will necessitate expendi- 
tures aggregating more than $750,000,- 
000. The greater part of this buying 
is said to be contemplated for 1921. 
Orders as yet have not been placed in 
large volume, mainly because of finan- 
cial difficulties. Following the relief 
accorded to railroads by the inaugura- 
tion of increased passenger and freight 
rates, however, steps have been taken 
to raise much of the $750,000,000 
through private loans on the strength 
of improved credit. The I. C. C. has 
also approved applications. for nearly 
$200,000,000° in railroad loans under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins Act. 
The carriers are now operating on their 
own initiative since the first of Sep- 
tember, and though this may induce a 
short period of readjustment, it seems 
logical to believe that in combination 
with the above mentioned factors, it will 
result in hastening the anticipated buy- 


ing. An indication of this is evident 
in the increased demand that is even 
now felt in certain lines, such as spikes, 
bolts, rails, ete. 


More than a fourth of the estimated 


expenditures that will be made for im- 
provements and extensions will be ap- 
plied on track and roadbed equipment 
it is reported. Not quite a fourth of 
the total sum will go for rolling stock 
additions. and repairs, and included in 
this quota is a provision for 30,000 box 
cars alone, not to mention open top cars, 
passenger coaches, refrigerator cars 
and locomotives. All this equipment 
will vitally affect the market for pur- 
chases along similar lines by electric 
railways. The balance of the budget 
will be divided among stations, shops, 


signal plants and among other depart- 


ments. 


Menace to Trade in Cancel- 
lation of Orders 


National Chamber of Commerce Reveals 
Wide Extent of Practice—Danger 
in Regarding It Leniently 


From time to time reports are re- 
ceived from electrical manufacturers of 
cancellations in their field. This is a 
tendency, which, if regarded as unim- 
portant, may assume serious propor- 
tions, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
latter has completed a survey of the 
manufacturing field which reveals the 
great prevalence of the cancellation 
evil in almost every phase of business. 
No separate classification of the elec- 
trical industry is apparently made in 
this report, but the general conclusions 
are interesting. 

Inquiries were sent to 106 leading 
trade associations to learn the situation. 


prompt delivery, 
declining, revision of production sched- 
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. Some of the chief reasons given for 


eancellations were: Inability to make 
overstock, business 


ule and financial embarrassment. The 
lumber industry seems to have been 
one of those hardest hit, as over 3,500 
ears have been canceled in one division 
alone since January. 

Responsibility does not rest wholly 
with the buyer, however, it is stated. 
Some factories have been in the habit 
of accepting considerably more orders 


than they knew they could fill, with 
_ the expectation that a certain propor- 


tion would be canceled. It is this ten- 


dency to regard the practice leniently - 


which is said to represent a menace to 
the integrity of the country’s business 


_ structure, as even the most upright of 


customers have indulged in the practice. 

Several trade organizations have 
taken steps toward remedying the sit- 
uation by creating advisory bureaus to 
pass upon the claims, for cancellation 
grounds. The Chamber of Commerce 
will also take further steps in attempt- 
ing to preserve the validity of all con- 
tracts. 


Production of Friction Tape 
Increasing 


Output Is Reducing Back Orders— 
Demand for Cotton Tape Is 
Especially Heavy 


Friction tape is being produced at a 
rate which is rapidly overcoming back 
orders, according to leading manufac- 
turers. Cotton insulating tape, on the 
other hand, is in great demand, and 
production is falling behind orders. A 
leading maker of friction tape recently 
informed the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL that all production records were 
broken in his plant in a recent week, 
a total of 200,950 lb. being turned out. 
Tape manufacturers state that the raw 
material supply is now very satisfac- 
tory. Transportation conditions are 
improving, and a slackening 9f demand 
compared with a few weeks ago is 
facilitating the filling of back orders. 
Stocks are spotty, some makers having 
little tape on hand and others being 
prepared to make almost immediate 
shipment. Recent moderate reductions 
in the price of cotton have been insuf- 
ficient to affect the price of friction 
tape to any extent. The latter quotes 
in representative cases from 60 to 70 
cents per pound, according to quantity 


and quality involved. A representative 


jobbers’ price last week on #-in. black 
friction tape was 68 cents per pound 
on lots of less than 10 lb., 60 cents on 
10 to 25-lb. lots and 57 cents on 25 to 
100-lb. lots. 

One prominent distributer has sold 
four times as much tape to date this 
year as for the same period last year, 
and still can make immediate deliveries 
on fairly good-sized orders. Another 
producer reports 80 per cent more busi- 
ness this year, the month of July show- 
ing the largest production in the com- 
pany’s history. Foreign business is 
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running about 15 per cent ahead of last 
year, this manufacturer states. Deliv- 
eries can easily be made in two to three 
weeks in large quantities. Labor con- 
ditions are steady for the time being, 
and since the wage increase accorded 
about three months ago production has 
been coming along well. Black and 
gray tapes are being sponsored vigor- 
ously by some manufacturers at pres- 
ent for use instead of white friction 
tape. 

High-quality woven tapes used in the 
insulation of electrical machinery coils 
are in great demand. Deliveries are 
being quoted on about three months’ 
basis. Prices are firm, with extremely 
wide range according to weave, size 
and quality purchased. A representa- 
tive tape of high-class finish used in 
field coil winding sells for about $3 50 
per gross yard, and a good quality used 
in armature coil work runs around $2. 
The cost of labor is a primary factor 
in price advances that have been made 
in the past, as well as in the increases 
in the price of the high-grade cotton 
involved in manufacture. No less than 
four handlings are required in prepar- 
ing the raw yarn for weaving in one 
of the leading makes, and after the 
weaving the finishing process or calen- 
dering to exact size calls for skilled 
work. The thinner tapes must be fin- 
ished with extreme accuracy on ac- 
count of the space limitations of slots. 
It is not feasible to predict future price 
movements, but so long as raw mate- 
rial and labor costs remain close to 
present levels it is hard to see any 
early downward movement. Factory 
stocks are practically «cleaned out and 
orders are holding up well. 


Smaller Bulbs in 23-Watt Street 
Railway Lamps 


The Edison Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company announces that 
the 23-watt, S-19 bulb street railway 
lamp, listed on page 11 of its Data Book, 
will be superseded by an S-17 bulb. 
Arrangements have already been made 
to carry out this plan and from now 
on all’of these lamps will be made with 


_ the S-17 bulb, which is similar in all 


respects to the S-19 type except that 
it is smaller in size. The new bulb 
is 24 in. in diameter compared with 
2 in. for the old model. The new bulb 
is also smaller in length, giving a height 
of 4% in. over all instead of 53 in. as in 
the S-19 type. 

The reason for making the change is 
because of the saving in glass effected 
and the smaller space required for pack- 
ing and shipping the lamps. The light- 
ing qualities of the two bulbs are the 
same. 

The new S-17 bulb is designed to op- 
erate in series with the old type so that 
customers who may not wish to make 
the change all at once will be able to 
use both bulbs. Because of the advan- 
tage of giving a uniform appearance, 
however, it is advised that a whole car 
should be changed over at one time. 
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Rolling Stock 


Chicago Surface Lines, Chicago, II1., 
has requested bids on fifteen standard 
safety cars. 


Spokane & Eastern Railway & Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash., is spending 
$300,000 this year in improvements to 
rolling stock, mostly in electric equip- 
ment, and for bridges. The city cars 
are being remade into one-man cars, 
one-half of which have already been so 
altered. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is changing over 
300 cars to the front exit type. Cast- 
ings have been delaying the work, but 
are now being received at the shops. 
New heating apparatus will be installed 
to cope with the severe climate. About 
175 of the remodeled cars will be placed 
in service on the Minneapolis lines and 
the balance in St. Paul. 


Pekin Municipal Railway, Pekin, III, 
will receive three new cars within the 
next thirty days. The cars are now 
being built by the American Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Northampton Street Railway Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass., has pur- 
chased two McGuire-Cummings sweep- 
ers, to be delivered on Oct. 1. 


Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., announces that 
it is in the market for a snow sweeper. 

The Richland Public Service Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, states that it has 
purchased two four-motor equipments 
to replace old motors on two interurban 
cars. The new motors are General 
Electric, No. 247. 


| Track and Roadway | 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway was granted 
permission to extend the tracks of a 
turnout on Water Street, between Main 
and Church Streets. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—Street and track repairs which will 
cost $500,000 will be undertaken at once 
in Buffalo by’ the International Rail- 
way. Herbert G. Tulley, president of 
the company, has submitted to the City 
Council a list of streets in which the 
company will make improvements. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—City Manager E. J. Fort of Niagara 
Falls has been authorized by the City 
Council to advertise for bids for re- 
paving between the tracks of the In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo, on cer- 
tain Niagara Falls streets. The com- 
pany has agreed to repay the city in 
ten annual installments. 

New York (N. Y.) Railways.—Federal 
Judge Mayer has authorized Job. E. 
Hedges, receiver of the New York Rail- 
ways, to sell the property covering the 
block between Park and Lexington Ave- 
nues and Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
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Streets, which was used by the Madi- 
son & Fourth Avenue Railroad as a 
carhouse. It is believed that orders 
authorizing the receiver of the New 
York Railways to sell other carhouse 
property in the vicinity of Fiftieth 
Street will be signed soon. 

Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J.—The Tren- 
ton & Mercer County Traction Corpo- 
ration is making a number of improve- 
ments to the line in the centre of Tren- 
ton. New switches and rails are being 
laid on East State Street and in other 
sections. 

Public Service Railway, Trenton, N. 
J.—The Borough Commission of Col- 
lingswood, N. J., has ordered the Pub- 
lic Service Railway to lay a new road- 
bed and tracks from Lincoln Avenue 
to the city line. The company last 
spring gave notice that the work could 
not be done this year because of limited 
finances, but the borough officials in- 
sist that the improvement be done at 
once so concrete paving can be laid. 

Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway, 
Lincoln, Neb.—The Omaha, Lincoln & 
Beatrice Railway in the early fall ex- 
pects to complete 24 miles of track. 


Richland Public Service Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio.—The Richland Public 
Service Company expects to build % mile 
of new track of 100 lb. “A. R. A.” rail 
laid in concrete with International Steel 
ties and paved with brick. 


Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—The Oklahoma Railway, which 
owns and operates an interurban line 
between Oklahoma City and- Guthrie, 
will soon begin work on an extension 
of the line from Guthrie to Stillwater, 
the seat of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, according to 
announcement by John W. Shartell, 
president. 


Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore—The Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company 
has notified the Public Dock Commis- 
sion that it will operate the extension 
of the St. Johns Street railway line to 
municipal terminal No. 4 at actual cost. 
It was originally agreed that the trac- 
tion company would operate the exten- 
sion at cost plus 10 per cent, thus giv- 
ing the company a profit, but the com- 
mission recently issued an order that 
the extension be operated on a cost 
basis. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway, 
‘ Lineoln, Neb.—The Omaha, Lincoln & 
Beatrice Railway is constructing a stor- 
age house and repair shop 50 ft. x 150 
ft. The construction is absolutely fire- 
proof, being reinforced concrete with 
tile roof and steel sash. 


Richland Public Service Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio.—The Richland Public 
Service Company is just completing the 
installation of a new 10,000 kw. G.E. 


turbine and the construction of an ad- 
ditional 11-mile 66,000-volt transmission 
line. The construction of a 15,000-kw. 
outdoor substation is being started. 

Northern Ohi Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio.—E. B. Atchley, 
publicity manager of the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, announces 
that real progress is being made on the 
new $300,000 East Akron carhouse. 
The work is being done by the H. P. 
Moran Construction Company. The 
building is of brick with stone trim- 
mings. Plans have been made for the 
storage of 100 cars in the carhouse 
and the work of installing machinery of 
the latest type will begin shortly. 

Mobile Light & Railroad»Company, 
Mobile, Alaw~—The Mobile Light & Rail- 
road Company has drawn plans for a 
new carhouse 100 ft. x 192 ft. The 
building will be of Truscon steel with 
concrete foundation and pits. At pres- 
ent the company is installing one new 
768-hp. Class “M” 28 Stirling boiler to 
be equipped to burn fuel oil. Recently 
the company contracted for one new 
1,000-kw. Westinghouse steam turbine, 
connected through reduction gears to 
Westinghouse 600-volt d.c. generator. 
Delivery on this unit will be expected 
in about eight months. 


| Trade Notes | 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson Heights, Baltimore, 
Md., has increased its capital stock 
from $350,000 to $2,000,000. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announces that its London 
office has been removed from 110 Can- 
non Street to 150 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 1. 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of switches 
and other electrical equipment, has 
awarded contract for construction of 
an addition to its plant, 33 ft. x 40 ft. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition to its plant 


at Essington, 120 ft. x 200 ft. to be 


used as a foundry. 


The General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has filed plans for the 
construction of a one-story building at 
its plant at Columbia Avenue and Put- 
nam Street, Baltimore, Md., recently 
acquired from the government. The 


factory will be used for the manufac-. 


ture of electric switches and other spe- 
cialties. It also announces that the 
Fort Wayne Electric Works of the com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Ind., has filed 
plans for the erection of a building 
there, at Wall Street and Broadway, to 
cost about $325,000. 


The John C. Dolph Company, 168 
Emmett Street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of insulating varnishes and 
compounds, announces the appointment 
of Baker-Joslyn, 183 First Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., with branches in Los 
Angeles, and Seattle, Wash., as gen- 


eral sales agents and distributers of 
its products on the Pacific Coast. L.D. 
Fleig, 212 West Austin Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed general Middle 
Western sales agent. The Edgar O. 
Oeters Company, the Bourse, Philadel- 
phia, will represent the company in 
Philadelphia and contiguous territory. 

The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
that C. H. Mohr has been added to the 
sales force of its Baltimore represen- 
tative, the Perkins-LeNoir Company, 
113 East Franklin Street. He will de- 
vote his attention to the various lines 
of electrical apparatus handled by the 
Perkins-LeNoir Company and will spe- 
cialize»in the Roller-Smith products, 
comprising electrical instruments, me- 
ters and circuit breakers. 
has been connected in the past with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and with the Standard Electric Eleva- 
tor Company, Baltimore. 

The Johnson Fare Box Company, 
manufacturer of the registering fare 
boxes used on the cars of a great many 
city properties, has moved into its new 
building in Ravenswood, Chicago, IIl., 
which it is expected will greatly facili- 
tate the production of fare boxes and 
enable the company to make more 
prompt deliveries. The business of the 
company has grown so extensively in 
the last few years that its old quarters 
were outgrown and it was decided that 
the best way of enlarging its manufac- 
turing facilities was to build a plant 
of its own. The new building has a 
frontage of 125 ft. and a depth of 167 
ft. It is a three-story building con- 
structed of concrete and brick with 
continuous windows on all four sides 
which provide unusually good lighting 
and ventilation facilities. The floor 
space totals over 62,000 sq.ft. and about 
400 men are employed. 


| New Advertising Literature | 


Fare Register—‘“Time and Tide” is 
the title of a booklet distributed by the 
Ohmer Fare Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, describing the Ohmer fare 
register. 


Reversible Seats.—The J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, has issued bul- 
letin No. 246, which describes and illus- 
trates the “Winner” and the “Waylo” 
types of Brill reversible seats. 


_Copper Wire, Cables, Ete.—The Cop- 
per Clad Steel Company, Rankin, Pa., 
Braddock post office, has issued five 
four-page leaflets covering its “Copper- 
weld” bond wires for aerial cables, 
signal service, low-voltage power trans- 
mission and for power transmission and 
distribution. ‘ 

Counters.—“Veeders Counters Check- 
ing Up Production” is the title of 
catalog No. 1901, issued by the Veeder 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., describing its products, includ- 
ing cyclometers, odometers, counters, 
tachometers, fine die castings, etc. 
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‘The Quick Entrance and Exit Car 
Peter Witt Type 


Passengers enter and leave the Peter Witt Car quickly, and 
_ without any waste of time, principally because the front-entrance 

and center-exit door openings are sufficiently wide for two col- 
_umns to pass both in and out at the same time. 


: Then there is no delay in the fare collection. The conductor is located on the for- 
_ ward side of the center doors and collects fares only when passengers pass him. 
_ Therefore those passing to the rear of the car pay as they enter while those remain- 
q ing in the forward end_pay as they leave. This equally distributes the fare collec- 
tion and relieves congestion at both loading and unloading points. ‘ 


; The Peter Witt Car is a city type where heavy traffic demands quick loading and 
unloading. 
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